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To secure your family from want, relieve your mind from anxiety, and 
make a good investment, 


INSURE YOUR LIFE 
AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


S. E. Corner Fourth and Walnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Organized 1850. Charter Perpetual. 
ALEX. WHILLDIN, Pres’r. __ JOHN 8. WILSON, Szc’r. 





What makes it a good Company to be insured in? 

It isan OLD COMPANY, organized twenty years ago, upon the | 
and strength. P 

it is an ENTERPRISING COMPANY—does a large and constantly increasing business—makes prompt and 
ong rous settlements, — , 

t GRANTS POLICIES on ALL desirable plans, both MUTUAL and JOINT STOCK. 

ALL iTS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE. 

B.—RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


basis to insure success, permanency, 


The Celebratea Newspaper 


Murray Advertising. 


§ A Book of 125 closely printed pages, lately issued, 
anman S contains a list of the best American Advertising Medi- 
orida Water. 





ums, giving the names, circulations, and full particu- 
lars concerning the leading Daily and Weekly Politi- 
cal and Family Newspapers, together with all those 
having large circulations, published in the interest 
of Religion, Agriculture, Literature, &c.,&c. Every 
Advertiser, and every person who contemplates be- 
coming such, will find this book of great value. Mailed 
free to any address on receipt of 25 cents. GEO. 
P.ROWELL & CO., Publishers, No. 40 Park Row, 
New York. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Leader, in its issue of May 29, 
1870, says: The firm of G. P. Rowell & Co., which 
issues this interesting and valuable book, is the larg- 
est and best Advertising Agency in the United States, 
and we can cheerfully recommend it to the attention 
of those who desire to advertise their business set- 
entifically and systematically in such a way: 
that is, so to secure the largest amount of publicity 
for the least expenditure of money.” 


The most lasting, agree- 
able, and refreshing of all 
perfumes, for use on the 
Handkerchief, at the Toilet, 
and in the Bath. For sale 
by all Druggists and Per- 
fumers. 
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REBPING EGGS WARM ON 
Fast TABLE. 

















COVER TO BE PLACED OVER 
THE 


This cover is made of white linen lint 
been s\ightly quilted. Wg aw 
part of the cover; a lace 
sewn on all round. Cuttwor 
ten inches square; quilt each a 
line the cover with them. & 
iNustration with a 0! 
plain netting five an 
darning stitch. The up 
a row of herring bone 
a similar row with 
wise edged with a he 
of the cover together 
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BRAIDING PATTERN 











EMBROIDERED [NSERTION. 


TP. Cc a 
’ (A & ts) ry On 
EMBROIDERY CORNER BORDER. 


This is suitable for table-covers, sofa-cushions, square footstools, ete., and is meant for embroider. 
mg in purse silk, on cloth, cashmere, or thick silk. Jt is executed in raised satin-stitch and overcast. 























STYLISH DINNER DRESSES. 


No. 1.—An elegant toilet of steel-gray Irish Feelin, garnished with broad bands of white gros-grain, edged with 
black velvet and black fringe or guipure lace. The dress is arranged with a petticoat—walking-length—trimmed 
with the bands and fringe placed diagonally, and an accommodation train made with a broad. square apron, 
detached from the train almost to the waist. The train is square, to match the apron, and is simply trimmed on the 
bottom with the gros-grain fold and velvet. The trimming on the sides of the apron and train consists of diagonal 
bands, disposed as per illustration, gradually lengthened toward the bottom, and finished with rosettes composed 
ef gros-grain and black velvet. Heart-shaped co: , pointed in front with postillion back, and Duachesse sleeves 
weaned to correspond. Simple coiffure arranged in a pouf ala Pompadour in the front, and chatelain braids and 
curls behind. 

No. 2.—The original of this novel toilet is made in a rich shade of garnet gros-grain, trimmed with broad bands 
of white gros-grain, edged with narrow garnet velvet, with a row through the middle of the wider bands. The skirt 
is a demi-train, and is simply trimmed back of the first front gores by three broad bands of white, ornamented with 
velvet. Across the front, the trimming consists of a deep flounce, the arrangement of which, together with the 

ture above, can be easily copied from the illustration. The novelty of the design consists in the disposition of 

6 overskirt, which is simply a broad, leaf-shaped tablier arranged across the front width and the first gore each 
side, draped in regular plaits confined by bows. This drapery does not impart a bouffant appearance, but is decidedly 
graceful and becoming. The waist is high and round in front, and completed in the back by a deep, coat-shaped 
postillion attached to The belt. The trimming consists of a wide piece of the silk, edged with the white and velvet, 


arranged in regular Grecian folds, proceeding from underneath the bow in front, and finished under the belt in a 
ine with the outer edge of the postillion. Coat sleeves, finished with a deep ruilie and trimmed over the shoulders 
to matoh the garnitare on the waist. 
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PARTY DRESSES, 


These stylish designs are approprite for girls aged from eight to fifteen. 

The “ Rosetta” makes up handsomely in 5 delicate SaEDicred taffetas, with the rnffles and flonnces bound 
and attached with narrow biaek velvet. The style of the skirt-trimming can bs easily copied from the illus 
tration. The corsage is low. trimmed round the neck with a pointed ruffle, and is to be w rn over a thin white 
chemisette, with short, puffed sleeves. Rose-colored -sash. and rose-colored and black bows in the 
flowing, crimped hair. Pink shoes. This design could be very effectively made in white mohair, cashmere 
or poplin, a with a bright color, or in a ing color trimmed with white, thus forming a very pretiy 
yet inexpensive dress. 

The “ Esreuzz,” in light-blue taffetas, has the skirt encircled by two rows of feathered ruching, the lower 
one quite a distance from the bottom, and disposed in broad scallops over a fall of white silk fringe, and the 
second one straight around, just below the edge of the short round tunic, which is scalloped and trimmed to 
match. The waist has the neck square, back and front, quité high on the shoulders, with scalloped bretelles, 
trimmed w th fringe, falling from under the ruching. Between the ruchings, both back and front, the waist in 
arranged in rarrow plaits, A very small cap falls over a short, puffed sleeve of organdy or Swiss. Blue ribbap- 
sash, and eiter blue or white shoes. Hair thrown loosely back and curied. White foulard or poplin, with 
colored ruch igs, may be substituted for the taffetas. 

: 
magenta, or blue, with black, or plaid, with a color. eX 3 
The design can be easily copied without further de standing one of velvet, and the plaitings of poplin 


scription. The squares to be outlined with narrow ( would be equally as handsome in silk, trimmed with 
black velvet. ¢ velvet or satin. 





VIENWA SLEEVE 


THE EDNA DRESS. 

A stylish and economical design for a dress, which 
can be very appropriately arranged by combining two 
dresses of contrasting colors, blue and gray, scarlet, 


This is decidedly one of the most stylish sleeves of 
the season. It is especially appropriate for a poplin 
suit. with trimmings of silk and velvet of the same 
shade—the lower ruffle to be of poplin, lined with 
silk : the second one of silk, trimmed with velvet, the 











HOUSE DRESS 
Of brown serge, made with two skirts, trimmed with ruffies of the same and velvet. Basque 


waist, trimmed to correspond. 





FASHION DEPARTMENT. 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 


Everything remains undecided at this period of the year. It is not late enough for spring fashions, 
while it is almost too late for winter ones. 

For bonnets the gypsy seems to be coming more decidedly into favor, possibly a little larger than 
those worn during the last season. The early spring models will probably be gypsies of English straw 
trimmed with black velvet and flowers. These will possess the advantage that they can be worn with any 
costume, 

The new overskirts are very long. The bottom is cut straight all around, and looped up into irrego- 
larity. Dresses are trimmed very plainly in front, and all the fulness and trimming massed at the back. 
Flat trimmings are much more fashionable than flounces. A very pretty effect is produced by using 
cross-cut bands of the material, and edging them on both sides with narrow doubled folds of satin or 
gros-grain. 

There is quite a fear expressed amongst the sensible class of American ladies, lest there should be an 
abandonment of short dresses in favor of trains. We wish it were possible to make them understand 
that the matter is wholly with themselves. If they do not choose to put on long walking suits, no 
power on earth can make them do it. And if they do not do it, in America, at least, they will not be 
fashionable. Now is the time when American ladies have an opportunity afforded them for declaring 
their independence of foreign rule in the matter of fashions. 

If they let this opportunity slip they should forever after hold their peace. 

Demorest's Monthty says on this point: 

“We wish we could make American women understand how entirely it is in their own power to 
retain the present style of short walking dresses. While they continue to wear it, and demand it, it will 
remain the fashion; but, if they are so foolish as to copy carriage costumes for promenade purposes, and 
induce other foolish women to do the same, the fault is their own. 

“Tt seems quite impossible to make some of our readers understand that three distinct styles of 
dresses are worn, and are all equally fashionable for the proper time and occasion: the street or waiking 
dress, the skirt of which clears the ground; the carriage costume, which is demi-trained—that is to say, 
lies a little upon the ground; and the evening dress, the skirt of which is cut from sixty-five inches to 
any length the wearer chooses. 

“The carriage dress makes a suitable visiting or dinner dress at home, for ladies who require to 
dress ceremoniously ; but ordinary people are content with seasonable walking suits, a few neat house 
dresses, and such evening dresses as may meet their requirements.” 

All skirts intended for street and promenade wear are cut “walking length,”—that is, just to clear 
the ground. Some persons make the mistake of thinkipg that beeause some ladies wear long dresses for 
visiting purposes, and in stepping to and from their carriages, therefore long dresses are to be worn in 
the street. There could not be a greater error than this, No lady would now weara long dress to walk in, 
and if one was seen upon the streets it would be justly supposed that that the wearer was either a “ fast” 
woman, or had only one dress in which to make a display. 

“A few foolish women,” says Demorest’s Monthly, “have had walking dresses made so that they lie 
on the pavement nearly a quarter of a yard. The long, slinky, draggled appearance of these toilets is a 
sufficient commentary upon their silliness. The condition in which they place a handsome material may 
be judged from the fact, that after one or two days of trial, several such costumes have been remanded 
to the dressmakers to be shortened.” 

+2. 


WALKING COSTUMES. 
See First Double-Page Engraving. 


Fre. 1—A distingue costume in chestnut-brown velours, garnished with bias bands of plush of a 
darker shade, and rich tassel fringe. ‘The skirt—of a comfortable walking length—is bordered with an 
eighteen-inch flounee, the disposition of which can be easily copied from the illustration. The overskirt 
has a round apron, and is long and very bouffant at the back, with the sides draped high under the long, 
pointed sashes with which they are ornamented. The stylish postillion basque is re. in front, wi 
the garniture carried up to the shoulders, to simulate a vest. Close sleeves, finished at the wrist by a 
deep plaited raffie. Bonnet made of gros-grain velvet, and plush, in three shades of brown, ornamented 
with clusters of holly berries. 

Fic. 2.—A handsome and tasty costume, suitable for girls from nine to fifteen years of age. The 
dress is of mazarine blue merino; the skirt bordered with a deep flounce, arranged in clusters of box 
plaits, the intervening spaces trimmed with bands of velvet, ornamented with bows fastened with pearl 
buckles. Similar bows are placed on the band which forms the heading, at the centre plait of each clus- 
ter. The casaque is of blue navy-cloth, trimmed with a broad band of black velvet, and long pear! but- 
tons, and is made in the new style, with short basque-shaped fronts, rounding away over a short circular 


apron, draped at the sides. The back is quite long, draped only at the sides, the fulness formed by two 
deep box-plaits in the centre at the waist. Close sleeves with deep velvet cuffs. Gray felt hat, trimmed 
with blue velvet and gros-grain ribbon, and a white sigrette at the side. 


Fie. 3.—A costume in mulberry-colored cloth, the skirt-—somewhat shorter than in other costumes— 
trimmed with bias bands of black velveteen, depending perpendicularly from a band about twice the 
width, which encircles the skirt, and is raised semicireularly on the apron, representing a deep, plain 
overskirt. The jaunty paletot, half-fitting in the back, with plaits like a geutleman’s coat, is open in 
front, disclosing a pointed vest of velveteen, and is trimmed with bands of velveteen, set a little from the 
edge. Half-tight sleeves, with deep, square cuffs. Large, square pockets on the hips. Black felt hat, 
trimmed with mulberry-colored velvet, black ostrich tips, and a scarlet aigrette. 
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FASHIONS FROM MME. DEMOREST. 


HOUSE DRESSES. 

The “Elnora” makes up handsomely in garnet pats, trimmed with broad bias bands of the material, 
ged with a narrow silk or velvet fold of the same color. The trimming on the waist is disposed square in 
nt, and plain around the baek of the neck, with ace arranged from the lower fold to match the garniture 
the skirt. If preferred. ribbon-velvet may be substituted for the bands with good effect. _ 

The “ Arrietta,” in mazarine blae merino, ished with folds alternately of the material and of black 
k. These folds, which vary in width, encivele the lower part of the skirt, and form a trimming en tablier, 
amented with bows. The fal overskirt is simple in construction, and trimmed to match the underskirt, 
e side-loopings rendering it sufficiently at the back, and drawing it open in the front, thus forming 
o deep points. High. plain waist, trim with folds in a square design, and coat slceves trimmed to corres- 
pnd. w at the back of the belt matching the one in front. 

Both of the skirts in the above illustration train very slightly in the back. 


HEAVY CLOTH CLOAKS. 
The “Clarice’’ is fitted in the back with side pieces—a deep plait being laid in the skirt, at the bottom 
each, after the manner of a gentleman's coat. The fronts are loose and cut away, showing a vest underneath. 
most appropriately made in very dark mulberry-colored cloth, trimmed with a heavy black twist fringe, 
oad bands of velvet, and a deep, square velvet collar, and completed by a velvet vest. 
The “ Densmore ” makes up handsomely in very dark elaret-colored cloth, trimmed with broad bands of 
It is perfectly loose in front, 


k velvet, with fine soutache braid above, and finished with black bullion fringe 
n to the waist in the back and at the sides, and slightly fitted by a seam down the centre of the back 
(135) 
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VISITING DRESS 

Of heavy black silk, made with one skirt, and casaqne forming an upper skirt; the lower skirt is 
trimmed with three bands of velvet; the casaque is open in mt, with a point on each side, and 
trimmed with ruffles, and velvet, and velvet bows. 


(136) 
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THE ETHELIND WRAPPER. 

A graceful, practical wrapper, cut with a yoke pointed back and front, to which is attached a very full sacque, 
with the fulness arranged in deep box-plaits, three in the back and two in front. A deep Spanish flounce 
finishes the bottom of the skirt. This looks prettily in any wool material, with trimmings of a contrasting 
color—blue all-wool delaine or cashmere, for example, with ruchings of black silk. It may be worn either 
belted or not, according to fancy. 


EVENING DRESS. 
This stylish design should be made in two shades of the same color—the dress of the lighter shade ani 
the bands of a darker shade of velvet, edged with white or black lace. The bands are placed perpendicularly 
on the back, and, as a matter of course, if the same distance be preserved between them from top to bottor 


those on the sides and front will gradually assume a diagonal direction, A space, representing 4 circular apron 
with an undulating outline, is left plain in front, and trimmed round with wide lace Realied with a velvet band 
The corsage is pointed back and front, the neck square in front, very high on the shoulders, and pointed in 
the back, edged with lace and velvet. 

(137) 








Musio selected by J. A. GETZE 
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Winsome Winnie, hy-eyed Winnie, 
Say, why that sigh from thee? 

From love 8 arrow eer insatiate, 

Vouldst thou no longer flee? 








Winsome Winnie, blushing Winnie, 
That red tide answers me, 

It revealeth that thou durst not, 

That love has vanquished thee. 





INSERTION (BRAID.) 

This insertion is worked with the vandyke braid, or else with plain linen tape. If worked with the latter, 
the tape must be crossed over to form the little points, then sew them neatly in their places, and fill the centre 
with needlework, as in the engraving. Before cutting off the thread, after finishing a wheel, pass the needle 
to the outside point, and join another star. When the stars are joined together, fil! in the spaces between the 
rows. Each star is worked separately, and the tape cut. 
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THE TWO DOUSES. 


BY MARY E. Cc 


IMSTOCK, 


OME new public buildings were to beerected, > 


and to make room for them quite a number 

of residences were to be taken down. Close by 
an elegant house stood an old rambling cottage. 
The inmates of both houses had taken their 
departure. Furniture had been entirely re- 
moved, The next day the workmen were to 
come to tear them down. 
the moonlight, they thus discoursed together: 
“It is all wrong,” said the handsome house ; 
“it is all wrong that I should be demolished. 
My rooms are in most perfect order from cellar 
to attic, while my frame is perfect—untouched 
by time. Repairs have been made carefully 
and frequently. My material is of the best; 
my finish is most excellent. The greatest care 


has been taken that nothing that could soil or ° 
I have sheltered ‘ 


Ah, ) 


injure should be admitted. 
the powerful, the rich, and the learned. 
it is sacrilege to take me down—so excellently 
planned, so perfectly preserved—it is too 
cruel!” As the rising wind soughed through 
the trees it sounded like a sob wrung from the 
wounded pride and natural grief of the hand- 
some house. 


“Don’t take on so, neighbor,” said the cot- ‘ 


tage; “it is weak to oppose the inevitable. We 
are about the same age, I believe, but I have 
had so much to do in my time that, looking 
back, it seems as though T had stood a great 
while. I have been allowed to shelter some of 
the fourth generation. 


permitted, in this day of changes, to stand so 
long. My only regret—and it is hardly regret 
either—is that so many people love me and 
will miss me. I’ve been ‘home’ to such a 
number of people! 
I'm ready to allow, but they love every plank 


Standing there in } 


For my part, now that ¢ 
I have to go, it seems strange that I have been ‘ 
) speak so kindly of me. 


I’m not very handsome, ‘ 


and shingle. Why, I’ve sheltered some of 
them when they hadn’t any other shelter in the 
world!” 

“That may all very well be,” said the brown- 
stone mansion. “There are but few families 
that keep several houses in various places—a 
town-house, a country-house, and a farm-heuse 
among the mountains—as do my owners.” 

“T was not speaking of owners,” said the 
cottage. “I was thinking of the people | 
have been in the habit of takingin. Why, my 
dear neighbor, what with my own Jarge family 
and the visitors, I have hardly had a vacant 
room within my remembrance.” 

“Dear me, how dreadful it must have been 
to have been made so common,” said the hand- 
some house. 

“Not a bit. They were all such nice people. 
Not powerful, and rich, and learned, perhaps, 
like yours. They had their faults, too. But is 
has always been such a satisfaction to my old 
walls to hear them talk.” 

“ Little satisfaction of that kind I’ve ever 
had,” said the brown-stone front. “I never 
listen. I can rehearse beforehand pretty nearly 
all that is likely to be said on most occasions: 
compliments and smal] talk and a sprinkle of 
politics in the parlor, and in the family rooms 
the financial and dress question. I don’t think 
it’s entertaining, for my part.” 

“T don’t know,” said the cottage. “ Perhaps 
I could not understand the fine talk you have 
the chance of hearing, but my people always 
‘Tt is such rest to stay 
in this house,’ they say.” 

“*T agree with you,’ another replies, ‘ it 


2 seems as though “ good will to all” were writ- 


ten on the very walls. Dear me! this would 
have been a terrible atorm to encounter to-night; 
(141) 
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but ther hardly another house between here 
and | kfort where I would have stayed had 
I bee vited. But “stay” means stay, here. 
Ever r is true and real in this house.’ 

sey my part, said another, ‘when I go 
away | here I always make up my mind 
that, v the Lord's help, I'll be a better 
pers 

ws) nt to know if that isthe way you feel,’ 
answW ebody else: the talk was private, 
ao I « tgive the names. ‘I’ve felt just so 
myat re of times In fact, when I get ‘ 
discou! r find myself going wrong, just 
th the house brings back my resolu 
tior [ rouse up and start on again, and 
mak mind I'll give the best there is in 
me a f nee anyhow, come what may. 
Just f the house does it.’ 

kful when I heard that,” said 

the « “T felt as though I was of some 
use world,” ( 

“Tt is very remarkable,” said the brown- 
atone Your owners must have been richer 





ces indicated, to have entertained 


80 1 Now, my owners are very wealthy ; 
but I tell you a secret. I heard them say 
last ¥ r they would like to invite a poor 
cousin to stay with them, but the fine dinners 
and t rrand party they gave about clection 
time < so much that they really couldn't 
af , ( 

1 reminds me,” said the cottage, “ when 
my « s first went to housekeeping, when I 
was « new, and before I got my wings and 
other yng, they talked one night as they 
sat e fire, and my owner said: ‘ We will 
live we can always ask a friend to drop in, 
or t d stay, if we want to.’ 

I 1 to hear you say that, John,’ said 
his ¥ I'd rather wear plain clothes, and 
hav r furniture, and feel able to ask a ¢ 
fri I want to do so.’ 4 

“¢There’s two kinds of asking ; did you know ( 
it, w d John, laughing. 4 
rey be sure.’ ? 
ate. lumphreys, he sent for me to come ‘ 
out | rt to see him on some business 
of 1 nt, and we drew up our papers at 
the | When it came noon, Tom buttoned 
up! “Well,” said he, “if I knew my ; 
wife w 1 be at home, I'd ask you to go to § 
dinner with me,” and he stood with his hat in > 
his | 
‘What did you say, John?’ 2 


“Why, I didn’t see much to acceptor de- 
cline; so I didn’t do either. I might have § 


thanked him and helped him out, but I didn’t 
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see much to be thankful for, so I just said 
nothing,’ 

“* John,’ said my owner's w 
“* What,’ said Jolt 
“*We will never | half invitations,’ 
“* Never!’ said Joly 


“* Tf we do not want px , we will not ask 


them; and if wedo want t , we will ask the 


out and ont, unmi 


“* With all my heart, 1 John. 
“* And,’ said | v we will calculate 
and systematize ex t » that we « 


afford an extra 1 


time, without w: bod We \ 
make a point of giy elves thia mar 
Then we can feel at If we ask peo} 
we want to make | ble!’ 

“* We agree ex J ” 

“Well,” said the brown stone, “I never 
heard any talk like t! all my life.” 

“Ch!” said the I’ve heard so many 
pleasant plans talked r! ‘Good times’ for 


little childre I can hear their 
prattle I \ Ay 


the dear 

laugh and | wedding plans 
es of their own 
who hadn't their 


* to be married, 


for people that hadn't on 
If thesewing-girl, or 

friends around them, we 

my owner's wile used to say: ‘Come to us; | 


will make you a cak: i we will have a fow 


in, and it will seem better than to just go to 
the minister’s alone ;’ and then the children 
and the young peo] ways got flowera, and 
made ‘a time’ of it, and everybody seemed so 
happy.” 

“ Well, I must say that was pretty,” said the 
brown-stone, 


1 they will miss me,” 
them talk: the 


ne with our young 


“Oh! Tam afra said 
the cottage. “I have heard 
school friends th 
aunta, and folks 


folks, and the vi as, and the 


that just staid because 1 “uly else seemed to 
wantthem; I have hea m talk. They used 
tosay a true home was next to Heaven, and that 


they never knew what a home might be till 


they came under my: Oh! they will miss 
me!” and a shiver seer through ali the 
cottage, “ L alrall neve the little children, 
or the tired ones, or th rrowful ones under 
my wings any more, W will shelter them ? 
It ia hard, neighbor. Oh, it hurts me!” 


said the brown- 
stone front. “ Why, it seems to me now that 
I should like to have s 


but nobody does,” 


“T don’t understand 
vebody care for me; 


“T am very foolish, I dare say,” said the 
cottage. “A much finer building will stand 


where I am, and no doubt the timber is grew- 
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the woods, and the stone lie in the 
to make hundreds of better cottages 
am. And, besides, I've had a happy 
I've taken my enjoy ment as | went 


ing in 
quarry 
than I 
life. 
along.” 

“T feel uncomfortable,” said the brown-stone 
“T feel as though I had missed 

I never felt just this way be- 







© mansion. 
4 something. 
fore.” 

“Oh! we all miss something,” said the cot- 
tage. “My owner's wife used to say, ‘There 
are a great many things we can’t have, John, 
and it’s little good we can do in the world; we 
shall miss a great deal that some people have 
for their enjoyment; but as we go along we will 
make as many people happy as we can, It is 
strange how a little kindness will set people's 
hearts up sometimes; and for my part it’s only 
a sort of selfishness in me to do what I can for 
them, for I am never so contented as when I 
see a set of happy faces around me.’” 

“T’ve missed all that,” said the brown-stone. 
That is 













“ye never made any happy faces. 





certain.” 

“Don’t say so, neighbor,” said the cottage. 
“T am sure it has always done my people good 
just to see you looking so strong and hand- 







some,” 

“Oh! oh!” said the brown-stone mansion, 
apd, whether it was the wind in the trees or 
not, something sounded again exactly like a 
sob, and a very deep sob it was, as though the 
brown-stone’s heart was all breakingup, “ You, 
as well as I, are to fall to-morrow, and yet you 
can take the trouble to say something kind and 
comforting even now,” said the mansion. 

“It is easy to speak the truth when it’s a 
pleasant truth,” said the cottage ; “and though, 
as you say, I ani to fall to-morrow, my place 
will be supplied. 
enjoyment, and the best part of me will still 
live on.” 

“What's that?” said the brown-stone, much 
shocked, as very proper people are rather apt 
to be at mention of things that seem to them 
tod good to be true. “In my proudest day, I 
never thought I had a soul. You don’t think 
that houses have souls, do you?” 

“T don't just know how to word it rightly,” 
said the cottage, “ but there is a part of me that 
will live, I am sure. When the sweet children 


















children’ still to me,” parenthesized the cot- 
tage—“ they will see me in their dreams and 
in their waking thoughts; even the moss on 
my roof and the vine at the door; and when 
VoL, XXxXviI.—10, 
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HOUSES. 






the thought of me comes to them in weary 
moments, they will smile softly and feel re- 
freshed, and they will love me just the same 
that they do now. Some of the people, too, 
that I have sheltered will their 
thoughts, and they will try to make their 


sce Ine in 
houses seem to others as this house seemed to 
them, and they will tell their little children 
stories about me. And when some of my peo- 
ple see even a bit of wall-paper like mine, they 
will think of things that seemed forgotten long 
ago, and they will say, ‘Oh, the dear old 
house!’ with tears standing in their eyes. I 
don’t know how to put it rightly, but I shall 
live in the hearts of those that love me as long 
as memory lasts, and I expect that will be a 
great while—for aught that I know, as long as 
the stars shall shine. I feel still, neighbor, 
when I think about itso, A poor old cottage 
like me! Oh! I am very glad, indeed, but it 
makes me feel so very still !” 
“T's said the 
mansion, and then added silently: “ But what 
There are no hearts for 


marvellous!” 


brown-stone 
will become of me? 
me to live in so.” 

After this the two houses remained silent 
there in the moonlight, awaiting the morrow ; 
but all through the vine that climbed over the 
cottage ran strange little thrills, that said soft, 
beautiful things; for the cottage had lived such 
a kind, peaceful, cheery, comforting life, full of 
love and helpfulness, that all living things felt 
in sympathy with it, and it was not suffered to 
feel quite alone at the last. 

Are we giving our houses a fair chance to 
live out all the good there isin them? What 
say their walls to the spirits of the air? The 
new furniture, the choice tea-sets and fine linen, 
and a)l that these things denote, are very nice 
and pleasant to possess, but do they always 
leave us liberty for the better things that do 
not perish? 


A > Cte 


Tuere were four good habits a wise and 
good man earnestly recommended in his coun- 
sels, and by his own example, and which he 
considered essentially necessary for the man- 
agement of temporal concerns ; these are punc- 
tuality, accuracy, steadiness, and dispatch. 
Without the first, time is wasted; without the 
second, mistakes the most hurtful to our own 
credit and interest, and that of others, may be 
committed; without the third, nothing can be 
well done; and without the fourth, opportuni 
ties of advantage are lost which it is impossible 
to recall, 








ELIZABETH ARKWRIGHT. 


BY MRS. E. 


NE warm, sonshiny afternoon in early sum- 

mer, Mrs. Cameron was busy writing, when 

she heard the door open behind her, a light 

footfall on the carpet, a rustle of silk, and then 

two cool, soft hands were laid over her eyes, 
and a roguish voice said ; 

“Guess who it is,” 

“There is no need to guess, Lizzie,” Mrs. 
Cameron responded, without trying to release 
m the soft arms that held her pris- 
oner. “There is no one but Elizabeth Ark- 
» would have the effrontery to enter 


herself { 


wright w! 
5 


the house without knocking, and penetrate to 
my very sanctum sanctorum without so much 
as ‘by: leave.’ What brought you here 
this afternoon ?” 

“ Why, the boat, to be sure, as there is no 


highway yet chartered across the Delaware.” 


“The boat, of course; but what special pur- 


pose did you have in coming? I do not fatter 
myself that it was solely the desire for my 
society. Either you want a bit of foreground 
for one of your pictures, and failed to find it 
to hand in any ready-made picture, where you 
can conveniently appropriate it, or else you 


have designs upon my strawberries.” 

“Tt is not the foreground to-day, so it must 
be the strawberries, or, rather, not the straw- 
berries, but the cream that goes with them. I 
can get plenty of berries in the city, but thick, 
country cream is another matter. Now don’t 
disappoint me, even if you have to make a 
pound of butter Jess next week.” 

Mrs. Cameron and Miss Arkwright were old 
friends—comrades I would say if I dared, as it 
seems better to define the relationship between 
them. Mrs. Cameron was the older of the two 
by two or three years only, though the differ- 
ence in their ages seemed greater. The cares 
ef a family made the married lady look full 
her age, while the years sat lightly on the un- 
married one. Though she was fast approach- 
ty, Miss Arkwright’s face was as clear 

th as that of a girl of eighteen. There 
were no lines nor wrinkles on the brow or 
he eyes, and there were no tell-tale 
gray hairs in the locks which were worn so 
jauntily in short, clustering curls, which added 
to her youthful appearance. The only thing 
time had done for her was to mature the woman, 
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around 
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go that she was far more attractive than the girl ( 
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She possessed, moreover, a charm 
all with whom 


had been, 
of manner which took captive 

she came in contact. Women always turned 
to look at her a second time; men, young and 
old, married and single, became her willing 
slaves at once. 

Elizabeth Arkwright was a character in her 
way. It would have been said she was too in- 
dependent, only her independence sat so becom- 
ingly on her. Early in life the alternatives 
had been placed before her, either to accept the 
charity of friends, or make her way in the 
world, and maintain herself by her own exer- 
tions. The charity was not grudgingly offered; 
it was even anxiously pressed upon her; but 

and pursued it with 
a wilfulness and a headstrongness (as her 
friends told her) that was exceedingly unbe- 
coming in a woman, 

She would not even take 
manner of making her ow: yr. She laughed 
at the idea of sewing, and { ed that of teach- 
ing. “I am willing to work,” she would say 


she chose the latter course, 


advice as to the 


“but I am not willing to work for nothing, nor 
to be made a slave of.” She believed she had 
talents which, if cultivated, would ensure her 
success as an artist, and an artist she an- 
nounced she intended to be. She thankfully 
accepted assistance from her friends while she 
pursued her studies, worked steadily and hard, 
and at the end of five years was living inde- 
pendently and happily, her own mistress, and 
in the receipt of an income which, though 
moderate, was still sufficient to meet her wants. 
Her pictures sold readily at steadily increasing 
prices, and she saw the future clear before her. 
She was beginning to be acknowledged as an 
artist among artists themselves, and a corporat 
body for the encouragement of art had discov 
ered and recognized her talents, and had elected 
her, greatly to her own surprise, an associate 
member. 

The well-known proverb, “it is only the first 
step which costs,” lly true in the case 
of Jady artists. Nobody has any faith in them 
in the beginning of their carecr, and the dis- 
couragements they meet are greater than those 
in the way of men, But let a woman go stead- 
ily on her way showing that she is in earnest, 
and display ever so little real genius, and 
henceforth it is clear sailing. What would be 
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only tolerable in a man is considered excellent 
in a woman, and everybody is as ready to en- 
courage as at first to discourage her. It wiil 
be well if she have sufficient judgment and 
strength of character not to let this flattery do 
her an injury. 
here, and, thinking she has arrived at perfec- 
tion, makes no further effort to progress, And 
then, as a consequence, we hear the cry that 
women never reach beyond mediocrity. It 
will be better when, in the good time coming, 
women will not have to fight their way, inch 
by inch, and single-handed into the profes- 
sions ; and, when they are once in, they are com- 
pelled to measure their talents and abilities, not 
as women with men, with all the favor thrown 
into the balance with the former, but as artists 
with artists. When that day comes we will 
know for the first time what women can really 
do. 

However, Miss Arkwright was still working 
hard and aiming high, and gave great promise 
for the future, even measuring her by the most 
rigid rules. 

There was one thing that had puzzled and 
troubled her friends. She had never married, 


ELIZABETH ARKWRIGHT. 


If she has not, she stops short , 


) 


~~ 


than Miss Arkwright’s aunt. 


and now she was fast advancing toward old- ‘ 


maidenhood, and was herself perfectly in- 
different to the fact. They sought out eligible 


matches one after another; but she went on her ) 


way as independent as ever, and would look at 
none of them. 

They fancied she came very near carrying 
out their wishes once, but were disappointed 
again when the affair fell through. When 
questioned about the matter, she replied with 
all candor: 

“The man professed to think too much of 
me, and I simply didn’t believe him. When 
he said he couldn’t live without me, I knew he 
was telling a falsehood, and I was determined 
to prove it. I hear he is alive yet, and at all 
accounts doing well.” 

“You have not one particle of sentiment 
about you!” her aunt had exclaimed in exas- 
peration. 

“T never pretended to have,” was the pro- 
voking reply. 

“You didn’t want the man to come to you 
and say he didn’t care particularly for you, but 
it wouldn't very much inconvenience him to 
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’ neighbor, Mrs. Smith. 
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want? I am losing all patience with you. It 
is positively frightful the way you are letting 
your chances slip by.” 

“I will tell you what I want, aunt. Of 
course I am somewhat particular about the man. 
Only there are different kinds of men, and I 
haven't really decided which kind I like best. - 
But I have decided on this. When I marry, 
it must be to a man who can give me a position 
better than that I now occupy. He nrust have 
social standing, and he must have the means 
to keep me from drudgery. Good fare, fine 
clothes, leisure, and plenty of money at com- 
mand, are what I look for in the matrimonial 
market. If an angel came without these, I 
would have nothing to say to him. When I 
marry, it must be literally to better myself.” 

“Mercenary !”’ was the ejaculation of her 
aunt, and there the matter ended, only to be 
renewed again when circumstances called it up. 

The same ground had been gone over more 
than once with Mrs. Cameron, though that 
lady was more dispassionate in her argument 
She was not dis- 
satisfied to see Elizabeth living so happily and 
contentedly unmarried, and was proud of her 
that she was giving the lie to all the conven- 
tional ideas about old maids. Yet Mrs. Cam- 
eron was so happy herself in her husband and 
family, that she sometimes thought her friend 
would find more comfort and content as the 
queen of a domestic kingdom, with a husband 
to love and care for her, and children to be 
loved and cared for in turn. 

“Oh, yes,” Elizabeth would say, “ I intend 
to be married some day, and when I am, I hope 
I will have a houseful of children—a regular 
flight of stairs. But then I want to make sure 
beforehand, that when I assume the role of 
wife and mother, that those of nurse, cook, 
seamstress, and scullion are not included in the 
Look, for instance, at your next-door 
I can remember when 
she was first married not more than fifteen 
years ago. She was as bright and pretty a girl 
then as you would wish to see. But look at 
her now, old and worn. before her time, her 
face wrinkled, her hair turning gray, and not 


bargain. 


) a trace of her former attractions remaining. 
( 


marry you, if you were so inclined—did , 


you ?” 


would possess the charm of novelty. But I , 


shouldn’t feel bound to marry him even then.” 
“No, I should hope not. But what do you 


“Yes, I rather think I would like that; it ‘ 





She is only a domestic drudge, with not a 
thought nor an aspiration beyond her kitchen 
and herchildren. Now what comfort does that 
woman take in life? Notone bit; I dare say 
she has got to think, by this time, that it is 
wicked to enjoy one’s self. No, I thank you; 
I am not envious of her lot, and until I see my 
way clearly to something more satisfactory, I 
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will ¢ to my attic studio and daub can 
vases 

“N e bit of sentiment!” had been the 
verdict of both Mr, and Mra. Cameron, “A 
very nice girl, but not one bit of sentiment 
about her 

‘ Well, if ever you do see your way clearly, 
remember you are to take no irrevocable step 
until vou have consulted me and got my con- 
sent,” had been the half-jesting injunction, to 
wh Elizabeth had laughingly assented. 

The strawberries were gathered, and Mrs. 
Cameron and her guest sat down to pick them 


over, when the latter, with a slight flush, said : 
“TI have come this afternoon, not for your 
strawberries and cream—which, by the way, I 
am not going to refuse—but to notify you that 
I am about to do something desperate, and ask 
you for your consent,” 

“What was the startled exclamation, and 
Mrs. Cameron came near letting the bow! of 
straw verries fall, 


| have made up my mind to get married,” 


said Elizabeth calmly, at the same time biting 
al berry 

“Jou! 

Yes; why not me?” 

“| thought you were above such weaknesses. 
I thought you looked down from the heights of 
si! blessedness in calm disdain, alike upon 
the sweets and the bitters of matrimony.” 

“ Well, so- I did; but now I suppose my time 
has come. At least I do not intend going back 
upon my pledged word.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“That question at last! I began to think 
you were indifferent to the who, in your gmaze- 
ment at the what. John Marius is his name. 
You have heard me speak of him.” 


I remember the name, but I do not recall 
any idea in connection with it, Where did 
you meet him ?” 

“* We met, ’twas in a crowd ;’ that is to say 
we met in society, where he was considered 
quite a catch—excuse the slang.” 

W hat is he like?” 


“How can I tell you? A gentleman, of 
course, good-looking, genteel, dresses well, in- 
t ent, tolerably well read, and admires my 
pictures. What more can I ask ?” 


Rich ?” 
“T thought that wasunderstood. You know 
[ have no appreciation of love in the cottage. 
He is junior partner in the firm of Marius, 
Williams & Marius, and you ought to know 
what that means,” 
“Ah ! that family of Mariuses. Well, I hope 
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you are satisfied. I suppose I must congrat 


late you, as I see no real ground for wit! : Bt 
holding my consent. Is it asecret? Iwan @ 
to talk the matter over with Edgar. He wi 
probably know the gentleman, at Jeast by rey @ an 
tation,” 

“Tt is no secret. He does not seem at a 
ashamed of his choice, and as for me, I a i M 
quite ready to demonstrate the wisdom of mi i whi 
















before theworld. I shall take the eight o’clo he 
train to town, and leave you to talk the matt b let 
over with your husband at leisure.” = ma 
The subject was not broached at the t wi 
table; but as soon as possible after the depa rh 
ture of her guest, Mrs. Cameron broke 1) a 
matter to her husband con 
“Do you know John Marius, of the firm pre 
Marius, Williams & Marius ?”’ mi 
“Know him? Yes; that is to say I knov Phi 
ofhim. Why do you ask?” but 
‘What kind of a man is he?” spa 
“Good enough in his way, I suppose, | con 
nothing very brilliant. He is one of those m her 
who are born into good fortune; so I supp: ence 
any especial energy or intelligence would | that 
gifts wasted upon him the 
Mrs, Cameron’s countenance fell. Inlg 
“What is your particular interest in Jo! An 
Marius, may I ask beth 
“Our Lizzie is going to marry him.” it to 
“ What! not Lizzie Arkwright!” 7 
“ Yes, indeed.” me, 
“Well, Lamastonished! It is the old adag piri 
exemplified : ‘go through the woods, and tal then 
a crooked stick at last.’ ”’ gut 
“Why, isn’t he the right kind of a man?” and 
“Good enough and smart enough, perhay acce 
as men go, but not half smart enough for « “" 
Lizzie.” Cam 
“Oh! but you wouldn’t think anybody go 7a 
enough forher,” said Mrs. Cameron, in a tor talk 
of pretended pique. If she had not been » — 
secure of her husband’s affection, she mig “a 
sometimes have felt a little jealous of his par in 
tiality for Miss, Arkwright. of m: 
“Well, I admit there are not many m and 
worthy of her, But if it is to be, we must tr not 
and be satisfied. I suppose in all matches or Af 
or the other is the superior. Is it a k that « 
match ?” castle 
“You don’t look for that in Lizzie, do yo her, 
I suppose the man is in love with her after Hinges 
fashion—not too much, or it would disgust he posse 
But she made no hesitation in saying it was | she . 
pecuniary circumstances which influenced b the : 
in her choice.” I 
Came¢ 






“JT am sorry,” said Mr. Cameron, medi 
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ELIZABETH 


tively. “ Lizzie is a good girl; indeed, a very 
superior woman ; but she hasn’t one bit of senti- 
ment about her—not one bit.” 


The wedding day was fixed in early autumn, 


and meantime Miss Arkwright worked steadier ) 


than ever at her painting, earning what money 
she could for the purchase of her trousseau. 
Mr. Marius was eager to furnish her with her 
whole outfit, so that she might lay aside her 
brushes, and begin already to enjoy the elegant 
leisure which would be hers of right after their 
marriage. But this she positively refused, and 
with her usual wilfulness carried her point. 
‘Though the idea of his future wife working for 
a living was distasteful to him, he had to be- 
come reconciled to it. She would receive no 
presents from him, except such as any lady 
might receive from her intended husband. 
There was nothing left for Mr. Marius to do 
but to get ready their future home, and he 
spared no pains or expense in this work. He 
consulted Elizabeth frequently, and she gave 
her advice freely, and expressed her prefer- 
ences unhesitatingly—indeed, with a readiness 
that some thought almost unbecoming, since 
the wealth was all on his side, and their affair 
might be looked upon as a modern version of 
King Cophetua and the beggar maid. Eliza- 
beth became aware of this feeling, and spoke of 
it to Mrs, Cameron. 

“I cannot believe that I am wrong,” said 
“I refuse his presents now because my 
spirit of independence will not let me accept 
them; but I look upon our future home as a 
gift from my husband; and between husband 
and wife there is no such thing as giving and 
accepting too much.” 

“If given and accepted in love,” added Mrs. 
Cameron, Seriously. 

“That is your way of putting it; but don’t 
talk to me,” was Elizabeth’s half laughing, half 
impatient rejoinder. 

“ Don’t you love this man ?” 

“T like him well enough, or I shouldn't think 
of marrying him. But we are past the Romeo 
and Juliet period—at least I am. Please do 
not talk nonsense.”’ 

Affection for this man she would not confess 
that she had, but she was ready enough to build 
castles concerning what his money would do for 
her. The diamond ring which glittered on her 
finger seemed to be a charmed one, like the ring 
possessed by Aladdin, and through its agency 
she could command unlimited magnificence in 
the future. 

“I am out of patience with the girl!” Mr. 
Cameron said more than once to his wife. “I 


she, 


\ 
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did not think she would be so carried away at 
It is not the man, but 
I won- 


the prospect of wealth. 
his money, that she is about to marry. 
der if she is as heartless as she makes herself 
out to be?” 

“T cannot think so. Let us not decide too 
hastily,” Mra, Cameron pleaded for her friend. 

Time wore on, The wedding day was ap- 
But before it came there was a 
The bulls or 


proaching. 
commotion in financial circles. 
the bears—I forget which—were to blame, I 
believe. Fortunes were made, and fortunes 
lost. I do not exactly understand how it was. 
If, when it occurred, | had contemplated writing 
this history, I would have studied the matter, 
so as to give my readers a full and correct 
version of it. None of my characters were im- 
mediately concerned in these financial revul- 
sions, but certain other parties were; and 
there was more than one crash in the mercan- 
tile world. As the result of these—a kind of 
secondary shock of the financial earthquake— 
there were other crashes, and among them 
down came the house of Marius, Williams & 
Marius. Mr. Williams was found dead in his 
bed, with a razor beside him, while by this 
frenzied act a widow and family were turned 
destitute on the world. 

Investigation into the affairs of the house 
showed that when things were settled there 
would be Everything would 
have to go, even to the handsome residence the 


nothing left. 


junior member of the firm had been preparing 


for his bride. L 

When Mr. Cameron told his wife this, her 
first thought was for Elizabeth. 

“What a blow for her!’ she said. 

“Of course itis; but how fortunate it has 
occurred before their marriage instead of after. 
A few weeks, and it would have been too late.” 

“Why, what do you mean ?” 

“T mean, of course, that the match will be 
broken off; and, for one, I am not sorry, for he 
never was half good enough for her. She has 
more spirit in her little finger than he has in 
his whole body.” 

“You have no pity for the unfortunate man, 
then?” 

“Oh! of course I am sorry for him; but 
knowing the inevitable, you cannot blame me 
much if I take what comfort I can from the 
state of affairs. With her ideas, she will not 
think of marrying him now, of course.” 

But there was no exulta- 
tion in her tone. Mrs, Cameron would have 
loved her friend better if her nature had been 


more womanly, 


“]T suppose not.” 

















































Miss Arkwright closed her studio and came 
to her ls, the Camerons, as soon as the 
news was noised abread, 

“J have not the heart to work,” said she, 
“and I have not the courage to go home to my 
frie I am too constantly reminded among 
them that I belong to the subject sex, and that 
cons tly IL may be advised, remonstrated 
with, and scolded with impunity. Here I can 
be | 1 peace to think. And I want to 
thil 


‘Have you seen Mr. Marius?” 


She volunteered no information on 


her aflairs, and her friends forebore to question 
her. 

It was but a few days before a note arrived 
for her from Mr. Marius, having been forwarded 
from the city. 

“Well?” asked Mrs, Cameron, when Eliza- 
beth had finished reading the note. 

“ He releases me from my engagement, that 
is all,” she replied, calmly. 

“ And what shall you do?” 

“ Write to him that I wish to see him.” 

\ you wise, Elizabeth? Or, rather, are 
you not cruel? If you mean to accept his re- 
leas iy make it needlessly painful to him 
by : @ for an interview ?” 

“ Because I wish, if the matter is to be ended, 
to have no misunderstandings, that no injustice 
will be 1e me,” 

The note, a brief, carefully worded one, was 
written, and in less than forty-eight hours Mr. 
Marius presented himself at Mr. Cameron’s 
door. He was shown into the parlor where 
they were all sitting. Mrs. Cameron, feeling 
the embarrassment of the situation, intended to 
make her escape as soon as possible, after 
signaling to her husband to follow her, and 
leave the two alone together, as the interview, 
at best a painful one, must be doubly painful 
in the presence of spectators. But before she 
had carried out her design, Miss Arkwright 
stopped her, 

“Stay, Mrs. Cameron. What I have to say 
I am willing the whole world should hear. 
John,” said she, turning to Mr. Marius, “do 
you, on your own account, really wish our en- 
gagement brought to an end ?” 

Elizabeth, you know I have now no right 
to consult my own wishes in the matter. You 
know how I have loved you; you ought to 
kt w I still love you. But your candor 
ha re now enlightened me as to the reason 
why I was so fortunate in my suit. It was not 
20 0 myself, as the advantages I could offer 
you, that influenced you in accepting me. I 
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was weak and culpable that I could take you 
on such terms; but I loved you so much, and | 
thought it possible your ht get to love me in 
time. But all that is ended, and the sooner 
the affair is over now the better for both.” 

She had arisen, and was standing in front of 
him, gazing earnestly into his face, and toying 
nervously with her engagement ring, slipping 
it on and off her finger 

“ John,” she said, in answer, “do you really 
mean it?” 

There was not so much in her words, but 
there must have been something in her glance 
or tone that told him more than he had dared 
tohope. Instinctively he half raised his arms, 
In an instant she was within them, leaning or 
his breast, her cheek resting on his shoulder, 
and her soft, cool hands clasping his neck. 

“John, John!” was all she said, and he kissed 
her then and there. “O John! she murmured 
“what could you mean in dividing my interests 
from yours? I have said I would be your wife 
and that means faithful to the end, in sickness 
and in health, for better and for worse. I did 
not know myself how 1 
fully I meant it, until I 
ple here; and all my friends thought I cared 
only for your money, and that I should cast 
you off without a scruple now that is gone. 


it meant, nor how 
ind these good pep- 


You see I have a heart, after all.” 
“Yes, and that it is in the right place,” r 
marked Mr. Cameron, who thought to hide his 


emotion by a jest. 
“But do you know I have nothing left? | 
am as poor as the poorest beggar in the streets.” 
“Oh! no, you are not, for you are soon t 
have a wife who is a little fortune in herself 
You never took the trouble to inquire what my 
Let me tefl you it is 


irom beggary. So | 


income from painting 
quite enongh to keep us 
will not listen to anything more about your 
poverty.” 

“T do not want to hear my wife talk about 
her income.” 

“Then your wife will say nothing about it 
but you may as well learn now as later that 
your wife has a very strong will of her own, 
and when she makes up her mind to do a thing 
she always does it. If your riches had not 
taken to themselves wings and flown away, she 
would have accepted everything at your hands. 
Now that circumstances have altered, vou must 
remember that ‘turn about is fair play.’ The 
wife of a poor man should try to bea help, and 
not a burden. And I can cite Mrs. Camerot 
as authority, that between husband and wif 
everything may be given and accepted in 
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love;” and she looked archly at that lady. 


“ 


“Surely,” she continued, 
hands’—and she laid her slender, fair ones in 
his—“ can together make their way through the 
world, And you know you were only just now 
condemning mine to make their way alone.” 

Mrs. Cameron thought she and her husband 
might safely withdraw; and they were not re- 
called a second time. 

“That girl has got a heart, afterall. I never 
was certain of it before,” said Mr. Cameron. 

“T think she has only just found it out her- 
self,” was the rejoinder. 

“She is as good as gold; far too good for 
Marius.” 

“There are few men good enough for her. 
However, I am rather pleased with the young 
man’s looks. Maybe she will make something 
out of him.” 

“T wonder why it is,” returned Mr. Cam- 
eron, “that smart girls always select such in- 
ferior men for husbands?” 

Elizabeth would not hear to their marriage 
being postponed for a single day beyond the 
appointed time. “We have no time to lose,” 
said she, “ We must both be getting to work; 
and while this matter is unsettled, all the minor 
affairs of life are unsettled, too.” 

“T hear,” remarked Mr. Cameron to his wife, 
“that Marius is coming out splendidly. The 
firm, or what is left of it, are trying to get on 
their feet again. Marius himself is really the 
only capable man in the firm, It is beginning 
at the bottom of the ladder, and he will find it 
hard, up-hill work; but he seems to have de- 
veloped courage and energy enough to carry 
him throngh.. He has friends, too, who, seeing 
him trying to help himself, will do what they 
can to help him, I didn’t know there was so 
much in the man.” 

“You must not forget he has an inspiration 
outside of himself.” 

“Yes; and if it is her doing, she is the mak- 
ing of him. But I am inclined to think that 
he is one of those people who need a little 
trouble to bring out their best points, His 
misfortune was the most favorable thing that 
could have happened to him, for without it 
neither he nor any one would have known how 
much courage, energy, and perseverance he 
possessed.” 

“And the best thing that could happen to 
her, too; for without it she might never have 
found she had a heart.” 
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None have less praise than those who hunt 
most after it, 
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PSALMS OF NOVEMBER, 
BY MAUD WESTLAND. 
oe us a psalm, O bleak winds of November! 
b 


Over the bare, barren hill-tops to-night 
Sing us a psalm for our souls to remember 


Till the spring violets wake to the light. 


Sing us a psalm, for our spirits are weary, 
Wandering ’mong wrecks of the far-away past; 
Strike up some anthem-note, joyous and cheery, 


Grand hallelujahs peal out on the blast. 


All the long night we have waked to your sobbing, 
Rising and falling the lone pine trees through, 
Till our wild beating heart ‘kept up time with its 

throbbing, 


As if to the rune of some Jong, long ago. 


For we knew ye had roamed o’er the graves of our 
darlings— 
The darlings we tearfully cradled to sleep, 
Passed out from our love’s feeble pleading and 
calling, 
Away from our weak arms and faltering keep. 


We have brushed the red leaves from the hillocks 
that hold them, 
We have bid the red robins sing them hushaby 
tunes, 
We have said to the arms that stretch wide to en- 
fold them, 
“Wait patiently yet for the morning to come.” 


And oft, ’mid the hush of life’s pauses, we listen 
For sweet, holier measures, unfilled, incomplete, 
And oft in the heart’s secret chambers we miss 
them, 
The touch of their fingers, the tramp of their 
feet: 


The voices that thrilled us, the hands whose ecar- 
ressing 
We have waited and pleaded for only in vain, 
The lips that have flushed the pale cheek with their 
pressing, 
Will they come through the silence? 
again ! 


No, never 


O rollicking winds of the ruthless November, 
We charge ye to walk with hushed footsteps to- 
night, 
To chant in low dirges, both solemn and tender, 
O’er those hillocks the white snows hide out of 
our sight. 


08 Bi oo—-——. 


Tue mere power of saving what is already in 
our hands must be of easy acquisition to every 
mind; and as the example of Lord Bacon may 
show that the highest intellect cannot safely 
neglect it, a thousand instances every day prove 
that the humblest may. practise it with success. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR-ROOM.” 





A TINY glass stood by the child’s plate. 
L\ When the wine passed round, that little glass 
was filled t 
the family raised his glass, and bowed the sig- 
nal to drink, boy-lips tasted the ruby wine, 
and the warm blood of childhood took a more 
fervent heat. You could see the rosy cheeks 
put on a rosier hue, and the bright eyes sparkle 
with a richer lustre. 

“Ts that safe, Mr. Lowry ?” asked an inti- 
mate friend from a neighboring city, who hap- 
pened to be a guest on the occasion, It was 
after dinner, and he was sitting alone with the 
boy’s father. 

“T think so,” was the reply. 
a good substance, and is, to the desire for drink, 
what bread is to the desire for food.” ; 


“Pure wine is 


“Water for thirst, say rather,” returned the 
friend. 

“No, wine. Our European neighbors un- 
derstand this better than we do. Wine is their 


table-drink, and takes, among large numbers, 
the place of our tea and coffee. Bread is not a 
natural product; it is made of wheat; and so 
of wine—it is the product of grapes. The two 
things are good in themselves, and represent 
all that is nourishing and satisfying in food 
and drink. From time immemorial men have 
used the one as freely as the other ; as we know 
from both sacred and profane history.” 

“ And both sacred and profane history,” an- 
swered the friend, “warn us, by examples as 
well as by precept, of the danger that lies in 
the use of wine.” 

“ Warn us against its abuse,” said Mr. Lowry; 
“ aeainst drunkenness and gluttony alike. All 
excess is evil, whether it be in eating or drink- 
ing. A moderate use of pure wine is no more 
hurtful to a man than the moderate use of good 
food.” 

“The pure wine and the moderation are not 
always given,” replied the friend. 

“They are given here,” was said with an air 
of mingled pride and self-confidence. “I use 
only pure wines,” 

“ Without the admixture of alcohol ?” 

“ Without, of course.” 

The friend shook his head, answering : 

“ Alcohol is the product of fermentation. 
Every glass of the best wine you can get con- 
tains its proportion of this poisonous substance. 
(150) 


the brim, and when the father of 


Your wine must be unfermented, the simple 
expressed juice of the grape, before you can 
call it a perfectly harm! 
glass of fermented wine that goes into your sys- 


ss beverage, 


Every 
tem carries with it a health-disturbing power.” 

“T was not aware, before,” remarked the 
friend, “that you had gone over to the side of 
temperance fanaticism.” 

There was something in th 
said that hurt the other, who 
He replied, with some reserve of 


e way this was 
was sensitive to 
ridicule, 
manner: 

“Excuse me for alluding to the subject. It 
was the concern I felt for that dear little boy 
of yours that caused me to speak of it.” 

“Oh! you may set your heart at rest on his 
account,” answered Mr. Li “T will take 
good care that no harm comes to him from an 
I shall teach 
him moderation in all thi how to use and 
not abuse the good gifis of our Heavenly 
Father. This is the true way to guard our 
children, and save them from evil allurements 
when they go out into the world.” 

Mr. Lowry’s friend did not press the subject, 
for he saw that it would be useless; but his 
concern for the little boy was not removed. 

A year afterward, the friend of Mr. Lowry 
again sat at his table. The little son was there, 
almost a head taller. Beside his plate was a 
wineglass, but larger than tiny thing that 
stood there a year before. He had outgrown 
that. This glass was filled, when the bottle of 
wine went round, and raised to the boy’s lips 
with quite an air, when the others drank. 

“You must bear with me, ny friend,” said 
the visitor, as they sat alone 
“This putting of temptation in your boy’s way 
troubles me.” 

Mr. Lowry tried not to feel annoyed, and, to 
cover what he did feel, smiled with an appear- 
ance of unconcern as he answered : 

“Can’t get away from your hobby, I see, 
Well, every one must have something to ride, 
if only for amusement.” 

“Tt is something more than a hobby,” re- 
turned the friend, set “You may not 
have observed it, but I, after a year’s absence, 
can see that your boy has more than doubled 
his quantity of wine, and drinks it with a 
marked increase of relish.” 


wry. 


occasional glass of pure wine. 
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“He is a year older,” said Mr. Lowry. 

“ And has a year’s strength of habit—habit 
that is too truly called second nature.” 

Mr. Lowry did not reply. His friend saw a 
little cloud on his face; but whether it was 
from concern or annoyance, he did not know. 
When he spoke, it was on another subject. 


It so happened that several years went by | 


ere Mr. Lowry’s friend again sat at his table. 
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The boy had grown to be sixteen years of age. ‘ 


Something in his countenance betrayed a 
weakened or depraved moral sense. No wine 
was served—a little to the friend’s surprise. 


After dinner, the two gentlemen retired to the . 
library, and talked of old times and old ac- ‘ 


quaintances, 
“What has become of W. 





’s youngest 


boy?” asked Mr. Lowry, referring to the son | 


of an old companion of former years. 
that he was a little fast. But I trust he has 
got over that.” 

“No, and never will, I fear,” was answered. 
“Poor W: ! It has almost broke his heart ; 
and as for his mother, it is killing her.” 





I heard 


—~~7 7 
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“ Not so bad as all that !” said Mr. Lowry, a ‘ 


slight pallor overspreading his face. 
“Even so bad,” replied the friend. 
“What is the trouble with him?” 
“ Drink.” 


~~ 


Mr. Lowry gave a little start, and dropped | 


his eyes away from those of his friend. 
“ His parents must blame themselves. 


They 


did not guard him as they should have done. , 


Wine and beer were common beverages at their 
table. 
the beginning, and now appetite is his master. 


The poor boy had his taste vitiated at > 
( drinking-places in his neighborhood. 


I pity them all, but most the unhappy young ‘ 


man who is lost to society, and lost to himself.” 


A long silence followed, and when the con- ( 
versation was renewed, it touched another > 


theme. As they sat talking, the door was 
pushed quietly open, and Mrs. Lowry looked 
in, Her face wore a troubled expression. 


“T would like to see you a moment,” she ‘ 


said to her husband, 
Mr. Lowry went out, and the friend heard 


for some moments the low murmur of voices | 


near the library door. 


Then Mr. Lowry came ( 


back, a marked change in his face, and said, ‘ 


in a repressed voice: “ Excuse me for a little 
while,” and left hurriedly. Nearly half an 
hour elapsed before his return. He did not 
explain the cause of his long absence. There 


was about him a forced cheerfulness of manner 
that did not hide from his friend’s keen obser- 
vation the trouble and disquietude that lay 
beneath, 


) often, alas! too irresolute to overcome. 
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At tea-time, the boy was absent. 

“Where is John ?” asked an elder sister, with 
concern in her voice and eyes. 

“T don’t know,” was the mother’s reply, and 
the friend saw a quick glance of intelligence, 
full of sad meaning, pass between her and her 
husband. 

John did not make his appearance at the 
eight o’clock breakfast next morning, a fact on 
which no remark was made. Mr. Lowry tried 
to talk cheerfully with his friend, but it was 
mere effort—there was no heart in his voice. 

What was below all this? Let us see. 

Immediately after dinner, on the previous 
day, John slipped off quietly, and went to a 
fashionable drinking-saloon near by, to get the 
glass of wine no longer served at his father’s 
table. Already had the fatal appetite become 
so strong that his feeble power of resistance 
was not equal to self-denial. He was a boy, 
grappling an enemy that manhood, with reason 
matured, and responsibilities seen and felt, is 
Poor 
boy! The father who loved him most ten- 
erly—who had his welfare most at heart—had 
led him into the way of temptation, but could 
not lead him out. 

During the half hour that Mr. Lowry was 


’ absent from his friend, he had been in search 


of his boy ; for he knew for what reason he had 
gone off after dinner. But, he could not find 
John, on getting his wine, left the 
A few min- 


him, 
saloon, but did not return home. 
utes after he had goneaway, Mr. Lowry entered, 
and not seeing his son, went out to visit other 
Alas, 


how many there were! Two or three in every 


? block, with doors opening on ways’ that led to 


destruction. But he failed in the search of 
his boy, and returned, with the heart-ache, to 
his friend. : 

John did not get home until late that night. 
When his mother, who had been anxiously 
waiting for him, met him on the stairs, he was 
so overcome with drink that she had to support 
him to his room! No wonder that he came 
down late on the next morning. 

What was to be done? How anxiously was 
this question pondered by Mr. Lowry! How 
many plans and expedients were discussed in 
the silence of his own thoughts ! 

“Better bring back the wine, and let him 
have it at home, than run all the risks that 
attend his seeking it abroad,” said Mr. Lowry 
to his wife. Neither were clear as to this being 
the best course; but in their doubt and anxiety 
they gave the expedient a trial. So the wine 
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came back to the table, and John had his glass 
or tw before. Mr. Lowry sipped his rare 
0 gain, but its fine flavor was gone. 
Insts f pleasure, the sight and taste gave 
him pain. But the glass or two at dinner-time 


Cesir and the hotel-bar and drinking-saloon 
were visited as often as before. 
satisfied Mr, Lowry that wine on the dinner- 
table was a hurt and not a help to his poor, 
1 boy, and then it was banished 


All too late! At eighteen the unhappy 
father took his son to an inebriate asylum, 


and kept him there for a year. 


this period he was brought home, cured, it 
seemed, of the fell disease that threatened his 
ruit A new order of life, both physical and 
moral, seemed established. Joy, mingled with 


fear, pervaded the hearts of parents, sisters, and 


irk 

J went into his father’s store, and set 
h earnestly to work. At the asylum he 
had seen, heard, and learned more about the 


effect of intoxicants on the human system than 
he had knc 
hended, not only the ruin he had escaped, but 
the dangers that beset his way. 

if I. had not formed this cursed appe- 


wn before, and now clearly compre- 


tite!” he said often to himself, in sorrow and 
fear. “If my lips in childhood had only been 
kept free from wine!” 

nths went by, and the new life flowed on 
smoothly and safely. John grew more and 
more interested in business, and showed both 
intelligence and capacity. 

“ My heart gets lighter every day,” said Mr. 
Lowry, one morning, to his wife. “The peril 
is over with John, I trust. I have never known 
1 young man take so keenly to business ; and in 


this there is safety.” 
Mrs. Lowry sighed faintly. 
her heart the perpetual burden of fear. She 


There was on 


could not shake it off. 


4 servant handed in cards for a wedding re- 


ce] . The bride-to-be was a cousin—in 
fashionable society. The reception was to be 


in @ week, 


Mr. Lowry and his family were there— 


father, mother, brother, and sisters. After the 


guests were presented to the bride, they passed 
in groups to the supper-room. A shiver of fear 


ran down to the heart of Mrs. Lowry as, on 


g,a strong scent of wine touched her 
strils, She was leaning on the arm of her 


A few weeks 


At the end of 





to satisfy the increasing strength of 
petite—nay, only added to its craving 


) 
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“Oh, John !” she wh red, close to his ear 


“be on your guard ! 


i 


The young man did net reply. The smell 


} } 


wine had touched his sense also, and with a 


thrill of pleasure aw the old desire, 


“Am I not safe en 1 now!” he said t 
himself. “ Time and abstinence have given me 


new strength. Iam not the weak boy of two 
or three years ago.” 

They passed into the supper-room, where th 
crowd was very great, and John was soon sepa- 
rated from his mother. When next she saw 
him, a glass of wine was at his lips! 

What followed ne: told. A sin- 
gle draught set his blood on fire. He had n 
control over the n wakened thirst, and 
filled and emptied three or four glasses of win: 

ther could, without at- 


i hardiy be 


before his father and m 
tracting too much observation, get him away 


from the room and back to their home. 


The next morning f 1 him so changed that 
it seemed as if some w ’s spell was on him 
He was moody and silent at the breakfast- 
table—not shame-faced or penitent. He did 
not leave the house with his father, as usual 
but waited until he was gone, and then went 


out alone. 
“ Where is John ?” ask 


anxiety in tone and vy 


Mrs. Lowry, wit 
hen her husband 
came in at dinner-time. 
“T don’t know. Ile ! t 
Mrs. Lowry staggered at the 
very pale, and sank into a « 
“ Not at the store 5 ‘ 
“Oh! it is dreadful! My 


been at the store. 


words, grew 


imed, in a low, 
distressed voice. 
son! Myson!” 

Poor mother! 


There was cause for bitter 


anguish, Her son had fallen again, and a fall 
like this is too often the knell of hope. It re 
yeals the constant great peril in which those 
stand who have once lost self-control. John 


did not come home until late that night. His 
condition we will not describe. A week of ine 
briation followed, ending in a degree of phys 
ical prostration that obliged him to keep the 
house for many days. Then came repentance, 
grief, and shame, succeeded by new resolutions. 
The young man went back to business, humbled 
and mortified, yet determined to be more than 
ever on his guard. His sudden fall had re 
vealed to himself the peril in which he stood. 

For over six months John Lowry stood vigi- 
lantly on guard. During that period he had 
declined half a dozen invitations to parties and 
receptions, because he knew that the highly 
» gave them, would, for 


respectable people w! 
the time, make drinking-saloons of their 
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DOING LITTLE 
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houses, and offer enticements to young men 
almost impossible to resist. 

This social self-denial chafed the young 
man’s spirit, and produced states of bitterness 
verging, at times, on desperation. There was 
danger for his feet, turn which way he would— 
he must be ever on guard—he was in perpetual 


bondage to fear. 
One day, on coming home, his sister handed 


him a card of invitation to a party. 

“Oh! at Mrs. Harding’s,” he said, with a 
pleased manner, “I shall go.” 

His sister smiled, for she knew that her 
brother was more than pleased with Miss 
Fanny Harding, a beautiful and accomplished 
girl, the daughter of the lady who was to give 
the party. 

The young man went, on the appointed even- 
ing. 


“There will be no wine at Mrs. Harding’s, 


I hope,” said Mrs. Lowry to her husband, after | 


their son and daughter had gone. She spoke 
with a concern that she could not hide. 

Mr. Lowry did not reply. The remark 
awakened his liveliest fears. Mrs. Harding 
was a woman of the world, and not one likely 
to set herself against this or any other es- 
tablished custom in “ good society.” 

There was wine at Mrs. Harding’s, and plenty 
of it, for old and young, strong and weak. 
Corks popped, and the wine gurgled and 
sparkled. Young men and maidens, old men 
and children tipped glasses and drank to each 
other. 

For the first ten minutes afier entering the 
supper-room, John Lowry kept his hand away 
from the tempting glass. But when Miss 


Harding said—throwing upon him, as she | 


spoke, one of her bewitching glances— 

“Won’t you join me in a glass of sherry ?” all 
further power of resistance was gone. He was 
fascinated, and would have drank with her on 
the verge of death, 

Ah! it was nearer that fatal verge than he 
or any one imagined. 

“ John!” 
his sister, close to his ear. 

sut he heeded it not. He looked into the 
maiden’s beautiful eyes—bright, yet tender 
eyes—eyes that seemed like angels’—drank to 
her, and—was lost! 

Mr. and Mrs. Lowry were sitting alone at 
eleven o'clock, when their two daughters, who 
had been with their brother at the party, came 
in hastily. 

“What’s the matter?” cried Mrs. Lowry, 
seeing the pain and agitation in their faces, 


It was the low, warning voice of ( 


) 


) 


THINGS. 


“ John—” 

“What of John?” 

It was some time before the weeping girls 
could tell the story of shame and anguish. 
John had been tempted by Miss Fanny Hard- 
ing to takea glassof wine. This had inflamed 
the old desire, and led him to drink so freely 
as to become visibly intoxicated. It was only 
through much persuasion that they could in- 
duce him to take them home; but he had left 
them at the door, declaring his purpose to 
return to Mrs. Harding’s. 

“TI must go for him,” said the wretched 
father, and went out hurriedly. It was in 
winter, and the night wasvery cold. “Oh, my 
son! my son!” he cried to himself in bit- 
terness, in regret, and in remorse, “the re- 
sponsibility of all this résts on me !” 

But he did not find his son at Mrs. Hard- 
ing’s, and went back home with bowed head 
and aching heart. 

Hour after hour they waited and watched 
for the absent boy—waited and watched in 
yain, even until the dreary breaking of day. 

“Hark!” cried the mother, starting as the 
bell rang suddenly. 

Mr. Lowry went down hastily to the door, 
A glance at the policeman 
and another at the 


and drew it open. 
who had rung the bell, 
white face of his boy lying dead upon the steps 
of his father’s house—a groan, and the wretched 
man fell senseless, 

We drop the veil on all that followed. 





DOING LITTLE THINGS. 


Let us be content, in work, 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little, “Twill employ 
Seven men, they say, to make a perfect pin. 
Who makes the head, consents to miss the point ; 
Who makes the point, agrees to leave the head ; 
And if a man should ery, “I want a pin, 
And I must make it straightway, head and point,” 


His wisdom is not worth the pin‘he wants. 
Mrs. Brownine. 


What though unmarked the happy workmen toil, 
And break unthanked of man the stubborn clod? 
It is enough, for sacred is the soil, 
Dear are the hills of God. 


Far better, in its place the lowliest bird 
Should sing aright to Him the lowliest song, 
Than that a seraph strayed should take the word 
And sing His glory wrong. 
JeAN INGELOW. 
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WINDOWS. 


BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS, 


NO. I, 


] DON’T know how in the world my mother 
ca » name me Pipsissiway, unless it was 


because it was such a little jingling Indian 
word , because I was so thin, and angular, 
and | ly, she hoped I would be like that 
glessy tle plant, modest and unpretending, 
and always hiding under the dead, brown 
leaves, I always went by the name of Pip, 
Pi; Pipsey. 

I keep house for my father, Deacon Potts ; 
and 1 that the brothers and sisters are grown, 
I] more time than I did, when they were 
sm in which to read and write and peep 
th other people’s windows, 

W ive been very busy to-day, and I don’t 
ca I do tell what we were doing. The 
deacon took a notion—everybody calls father 
the , and I have fallen into the way of 
it 1 he took a notion to visit a relative 
in M gan, and, to tell the plain truth, he 
was ] y badly off for good clothes, and 
‘ t well afford to get a new suit. So we 
took his half-worn best suit of dark-gray cassi- 
mere, and brushed it completely clean, and 


bound all the edges with black braid, put on a 
new velvet collar and cuffs; and one would 
hardly have known that it was not a new suit. 


\ remnant left of a pair of black cloth panta- 
loons, with a little contriving, made him a new 
vest; and so the deacon was fixed up as good 
as new, and money enongh saved to carry him 
to one of the northern counties of Michigan, 
and home again, We all felt amply rewarded 
when he looked down at the fit of his clothes, 
and over his shoulders, and thrust his hands 
into the pockets, and then looked at us girls 


from head to foot with joyous, twinkling eyes 


that seemed to say, “ My treasures /” 
? 

I went into Susy Perkins’s this morning to 
borrow her sleeve pattern. It was early, and 
ildren were just getting up. Susy and 
John had eaten, and the table stood waiting. 
I observed the four little ones when they gath- 
ered around it, The mother was busy, and she 
said: “Just wait on yourselves, children.” 
Each one took a piece of bread and butter and 
a boiled potato, and a glass of milk or water. 


A plate stood in the middle of the table, on 
which was a slice of new meal mush. All lit- 
(154) 
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tle children like this for breakfast, and | 
watched to see what they would do. 

“Will you have e fried mush, Robbie?” 
said the elder. 

Robbie reached his plate, and then drew it 
back suddenly, saying I guess I don’t want 
any.” 

» James said he’d had a nice slice of fried 
re, and urged his elder 


mush the morning bef 
brother to take it all 

The boy made no answer, except to cut it in 
four pieces, and lay a part on each plate. | 
thought I had never seen a more unselfish set 
of children; it made me love them. 
other families there would have been four eager 
forks aimed at the one slice. Each one would 
have ‘ a little boy friend of 
mine would say. 

There is nothing m 


In many 


“speared” it, 
re despicable than a 
seifish, greedy family of children, and mothers 
cannot begin too s make them loving and 
unselfish, and careful for the interests of others 


anxious that my fine 
ld bear fruit. It stands 
beautiful grassy plat, 
ike to do it, I had one 


2 I have always bee: 
young prune-tree sh 
in the south yard, o1 
and, badly as I did dis 
of the boys build a pen around it, about the 

( middle of April, into which they put three 
thrifty young pigs. They rooted up the ground 

» most thoroughly, and I supposed they had 


made sure work among the curculios, but it did 
no good. When the editor of the Farmer 
called to visit us last June, he wrinkled up his 
(\nose and just made sport of my experiment. He 
said there was no remedy or preventive except 
to lay sheets on the ground early in the spring 


mornings, and with a little mallet knock on 
) every bough, and shake off and kill with the 
( fingers. This has to be done for about six 
{ weeks; so it seems that prunes are cheaper 
2 bought than raised. I wish the thrifty grow- 
{ ing tree could be made more beautiful and 
) ornamental, if it cannot be useful, 

“T call this a dead loss,” said Ida, as she 
( came down stairs with a gallon crock of pre 
{ served grapes on each arm. They smelt as 
? sour as vinegar. “ A pound of nice white sugar 
( to every pound of grapes, and both of these 
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crocks full! I’m sorry,” said she, as she took 
off the paper covers and looked at them, “I 
guess, with all your economizing, Pipsey, you 
can make nothing of these ;” and she laughed 
as though she saw me in a corner, with no way 
of egress. 

“Oh, they’ll make excellent vinegar,” 
I replied, cheerfully, as though I thought 
that was a real funny way of making vinegar. 
I emptied the two crocks into a clean tub, and 
poured in about five gallons of warm water, 
and stirred it all up thoroughly. The next day 
I strained it through a coarse towel, and we 
had just enongh to finish filling the other bar- 
rel in which we kept our cider-vinegar. Mixed 
with that made it all good vinegar. 

I always put the wash of the preserving- 
kettle, and of jelly-bowls, and apple, and peach, 
and plum-butterjars, and the odd pints and 
quarts of cider, and dribs of molasses, and 
syrup, and fruit-juice, into the vinegar-barrel, 
and we always keep the best cider-vinegar in 
the neighborhood. Instead of corking it up 
tightly, I keep a cloth spread over the vent, so 
it is not shut away from the air. 


Before the deacon left home he told me to 
call at ’Bijah Jones’s and see their new quilt- 
ing-frames. I found Mrs, Jones and her daugh- 
ters busy making comforts out of the men’s 
flannel shirts. Now she is one of the best 
economists I ever saw, and I never go there in 
which I do not learn something new from her, 
and this is the last new thing. She says after 
her men-folks have worn their flannel shirts 
two winters, she always takes them to make 
comforts. They are about half worn out then, 
and she dips them into a red dye, and the black 
and white check that they always wear is made 
into red and black. When she makes shirts 
she don’t slope them on the shoulders at all ; so 
that when they are ripped open and spread out 
she has a strip with never a hole in it, except 
where the collar was, and the opening in front. 
She patches that with the best part of the 
sleeves, and the shirts do double duty then, 
only that a good bed-comfort will last one a life- 
time. I call this good economy ; for if a shirt 
is cut out this way, with large arm-holes, and 
the collar loose, it will not wear out as readily 
as though it was ill-fitting and drew tightly in 
places. She bound her comforts with bright- 
red, new flannel, and knotted them with crim- 
son yarn, doubled in the needle. Very nice 
wool-batting is made at woollen factories—light 
and puffy, and as warm as fur. 


My nearest neighbor, Mrs. Frazer, is the 
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that that accounts for her always appearing 
well and neat, no matter what she wears. She 
looks better in a ninepence calico, with a plain 
band of linen about the neck, than I do in my 
fine black silk dress, that is made with a plain, 
tight waist, and those fashionable flaps on be- 
hind, that all the women, be they thin or 
dumpy, wear now-a-days. No one appears well 
in a crape shawl except Mrs. Frazer. They 
will cling to one’s shoulders, and make them 
look scraggy and scrawny. She sat before me 
last Sabbath at church, and hers looked so 
pretty that I asked her, the first opportunity, 
how it came to be so. She just lives ’cross lots 
from us, and I always speak my mind right out 
to her. She told me she'd as lief I wouldn’t 
tell everybody, but I didn’t promise her. She 
says she takes a square of paper muslin, the 
color of the shawl, and folds right in the inside 
of it, where it will lie over the neck and shoul- 
ders. Every one has observed the clinging, 
wet fit that crape shawls make about the shoul- 
ders, the only objection that they have. This 
will prevent that fit. 


Oh, my heart was so tenderly touched, lately! 
and I will tell you how it came about. I don’t 
know when I’ve had such a summery rain of 
tears before. Wheu the children came home 
from school they told me that old Mrs. Dallas 
was going to Indiana on a visit—going to start 
the next morning. She is a poor woman, who 
lives with her widowed daughter, and I thought 
it would make them happy if I would go and 
bid her good-by, and see her safely started. She 
is a very precise, intelligent old lady—very 
pure-minded, and sweet-tempered, and lovable. 

“So, grandma, you’re going to have a nice 
visit, and I am very glad of it,” I said, as I 
went in and found her warming her feet, 
dressed up neatly, and freshly, and comfortably, 
and looking very happy. 

“Oh, yes, Pipsey,” said she, and her soft 
hands crept over mine in a way that told more 
than any caress could. 

“Come here, will you?” she whispered, and 
she turned her feet around toward the wall and 
lifted up her dress, “Do see how kindly my 
poor girl treats me. See my soft, white, woollen 
stockings, and my white ruffled drawers, and 
these two soft flannel skirts, and this nice lined 
brown alpaca dress trimmed with a bias fold, 
and my fur-trimmed hood, and shawl, and 
gloves, and my travelling basket! Why Queen 
Victoria isn’t half so rich, and blest, and be- 
loved, as 1 am, a poor old woman nearly blind, 
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so tenderly cared for by my widowed daughter!’ 
and the rain of tears came freely. 

I was touched. I wiped her face, and held 
it to my bosom, and smoothed it, and cried, too, 
out of glad sympathy. 

When we saw her snugly in the cars, I gave 
a note to the conductor, asking him to care for 
her as though she were bis own dear mother. 

Nothing is more touching than the joy of an 
old person. It is so rarely that they are per- 
fectly satisfied and happy. It is not always 
that fashionable, worldly minded sons and 
daughters rejoice in making their old parents 
comfortable, and in showing them due respect, 
in honoring their old-time ways and notions. 

Susie Dallas encourages her old mother in 
dressing just as she likes to dress, Because the 
old lady prefers it, and thinks it the more 
sensible way, Susie makes her caps as women 
wore them thirty years ago—the nice ones of 
lace, with a full frill around the face; and the 
common ones of fine jaconet, with a gathered 
border. She lets her wear her old-fushioned 
plain waist-gowns, with a draw-string to fit 
them with, and a handkerchief pinned about 
the neck, precisely crossed in front, and the 
corner pinned down between the shoulders. 

Mother Dallas thinks tea tastes the best when 
drank from the old style of deep blue cups and 
saucers ; and though Susie prefers, and uses, the 
snow-white tableware, she is careful that her 
old mother’s preference is sacredly respected. 
When Susie has company, grandma is not per- 
mitted to sit away in her own room alone, but 
is treated as the first and best woman in the 
circle. 

After we saw grandma safely in the cars, and 
watched the long train sweep out of sight, and 
only the white-armed sycamores showed in the 
distance, I bade the weeping Susie good-by, 
and went up the steep railroad bank into the 
highway, and who should I see there, driving 
softly along the winding way, but Judge Thorn- 
ton and his sick wife, she who used to be Sadie 
Stanton, my best-beloved schoolmate. 

The judge reached out his strong hand, and 
swung me lightly up into the carriage. Sadie 
was going to our house to stay a week, the 
poor, sick creature! 

When we reached home, the judge, a fine- 
looking, robust, healthy man, lifted her out in 
his strong arms, and carried her into the house. 
The ride and the change did her good; she 
brightened up, and laughed and talked, and 
when grandmother ate her supper of corn cake 
and milk, Sadie ate with her. 

The judge had a good practice in the grow- 


HOME MAGAZINE. 


ing little city of M , and he had to return 
home that night. 

I am one of that meddlesome, prying sort of 
women, who keep both eyes open, and help 
other people attend to other people’s business. 

I was wondering what ailed Sadie, and was 
watching for symptoms; and I, Pipsey Potts, 
do declare for it, when Judge Thornton started 
home that evening—would you believe it?- 
he never shook hands with his poor wife, or 
kissed her sick face, or smoothed her hair, or 
even said: “ Now try and get well, dear!” Not 
a bit of it. He ran his shapely white fingers 
through his pretty goldy-brown beard in a soft, 
loving, caressing way ; he picked a bit of silken 
floss off his sleeve, looked down at the polish of 
his boots, smoothed the fur of his hat with a 
touch that seemed to say, “ My darling hat,” 
and then bidding us a general good-night, he 
bowed sweetly and went his way. 

I saw it all, and I looked over at Sadie care- 
lessly. She had settled back on the lounge, a 
faint shadow had spread over her face, and she 
looked as though she stood all alone in the 
world. 

Sadie was companionable, and was cheerful 
enough for a sick woman, and our days flew by 
on wings. 

One morning, after breakfast, I was fixing 
the vegetables ready for dinner, so as to lose 
no time, and I was boisterously singing, “Oh! 
are you sleeping, Maggie?” I chanced to look 
up, and she was following me with her pretty 
eyes—sweet, sad, brown eyes they were, too— 
and at last she said: “O Pippie! your home is 
so different from other hones,” 

I knew what was coming. I had been biding 
my time; and wiping my hands on the brown 
linen towel that hung on the inside of the 
kitchen door, I said: ‘I believe it is; I love 
it best of any home I ever saw; everything is 
to my mind, and just as I want it.” 

“Your family,” she said, “is so kind and 
considerate. I observe every morning that the 
deacon and the boys ask you how you feel, and 
how you slept, plainly showing that their ten- 
derest and first thoughts are yours. Oh! how 
good it is to be loved so!” she said, as the tears 
gathered in her eyes. 

I wanted to come to the point and not hurt 
any one, and not widen any little gulf soever, 
and I gently said: “Why I just expect and 
look for these little courtesies, I believe my 
family have spoiled me. You see though, it 
is different with men of different occupations. 
Farmers work with their hands, and get 
physically tired, and when night comes they 
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go to bed early, and go right to sleep, and wake 
They 
are refreshed and recuperated, and feel like 
new men, while if they were preachers, or 
lawyers, or doctors, or editors, they would be 
worn out, mind and body, harassed and wor- 
ried, and I would hardly expect these tender 


up in the morning like the very birds, 


little courtesies that go so far toward sweeten- 
ing one’s disposition.” (I was trying to bridge 
over her husband’s fault, and try and say a 
good word for him). 

“ Yes,” shesaid, “ but then these kind words 
cost so little. 
me, or showed by such tender care that my 
happiness was uppermost in his thoughts, I’d 
be the happiest woman in the world. He isa 
good man, and is glad to get me everything I 
want, and do all that he can for my comfort; 
but he never shows at all that he loves me very 
much, Why, if I am so sick that I cannot 
leave my bed, he will sit down alone in the 
dining-room, and eat as heartily as though all 
were well;” and here I looked up, and Sadie’s 
lip had a superb curl of indignation, and the 
very curls about her temples seemed to stand 
out like the tendrils of a vine, 

“Don’t, Sadie, dear!” said I. “I know you 
are not complaining, or fault-finding, or tat- 
tling about your husband; you are too noble- 
minded to do anything like that; but you are 
sick, and weak, and you forget that there is 
only one ear into which this sorrowing cry 
should be utttered. 

“T am afraid, after all, that your self-love is 
hurt. It seems to me that nearly all our hurts 
arise from a wounded self-love, if we carefully 
trace them back andshrink not from facing the 
bare facts. Your husband loves you dearly, 
even though he may not manifest it like some 
husbands do. 

“ His mother may have been a woman who 
deemed all demonstrations of affection weak- 
ness, silliness. If he had not loved, he would 
not have chosen you from among all women, 
to walk beside him and bear his name through 
life, 

“You must not forget that you are frail, and 
that your mind is enfeebled by sickness, while 
he is strong and robust, and all a-glow with 
life and energy. It comes, of course, then, in 
the very nature of things, that you do stand 
apart. You are like a dainty little mist of a 
tender vine, creeping on the ground, as low as 
is the nest of the meadow-lark, while he is like 
a strong oak, upreaching and outspreading, and 
enjoying the glorious sunshine and the free 
winds of Heaven. 
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Why, if my husband spoke to ‘ 
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“ Don’t forget this, dear little Sadie, and don’t 
ask, or expect too much from him ; and above 
all, I charge you, dear friend of my girlhood, 
do not allow yourself to grow into a cross, 
whining, fault-finding, miserable woman. He 
loves you now, but he would not then. That 
Women 
voluntarily, or ignorantly, lay down their 
sweetness, and their truth, and their tender 
lovable manners, and fret, and find fault, and 
grow narrow minded, and unlovely, and re- 
pulsive, and morbid; and at last, the silken 
cords of affection turn to galling fetters, and 
both lives are embittered, hopelessly. Be lov- 
ing, not exacting, Sadie—enter cordially into 
all his plans, and you will be very happy to- 
Always have something pleasant to 
say to him—kiss him “ how de do,” and good- 
by, and grow brighter in his presence. Let 
him see that he isa part of your existence, your 
sunshine and your flowers, your pride and your 
strength, and you will soon win from him all 


is what estranges so many hearts. 


gether. 


the courtesies he extended to you before mar- 
riage.” 

I don’t know how long I should have talked 
on, had not Sadie reached up and drew me 
down to her bosom, as thoughtless of my 
muscles as though I had been a rubber doll. 
She kissed my head, and neck, and face, all 
the while laughing out: “Here I’ve been mak 
ing fun of you, my bonnie old Pipkin, this half 
hour, while you've been preaching away as 
though I were a little heathen! Dear Pip, 
you should to-day be a wife, and the mother of 
twelve stalwalt boys, instead of the quiet de- 
voted daughter of Deacon Adonijah Potts, of 
Pottsville. I just thank you for stripping me 
this way, and showing me my deformity. I 
did think, really, that I was an injured wife ; 
but, Pip, it was all selfishness; I just believe 
there’s not another man in M—— half so good 
and beautiful and abused as my poor boy, Fred 
Thornton. You old darling, Pipsissiway Potts! 
you're worth your weight in gold, twenty-four 
carats fine ; and now see if I don’t wake up and 
be a better wife after this long-faced harangue 
of yours;” and Sadie kissed me until I was 
glad to shake her little clinging form from 
I told her she was like Sin 
bad’s old man of the sea. 

I don’t know how long we should have talked 
and laughed, had we not heard the deacon 
cleaning his feet at the back door. We both 
straightened our faces, and I went and put the 
dinner on to boil, and Sadie took up the half- 
finished volume of Tracy’s translation of Un- 
dine, 


about my neck. 
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I am almost vexed, in these fine days, to see 
my neighbor-women, just in sight of my door, 
trying how nearly they can kill themselves 
working, and not quite die. Women are so 
foolish in wasting their nervous energy this 
way. Instead of tearing and hauling every 
thing out of the house, the first sunny day, and 
heaping it up and stringing it out on palings, 
and fences, and clothes-lines, with a whoop and 
a hurrah, and a scowling brow and dishevelled 
hair, and a cold dinner eaten off one’s lap, let 
one room be cleaned at a time, and in a way 
so quiet that the very slumber of the cat is not 
disturbed. It is the way and manner in which 
we do things that makes hard work of it. 

Some women cannot empty and wash a 
feather-tick without making a commotion that 
is felt all through the house. It may not be 


amiss to tell how I do it: Rip open the end of 


the tick as far as is necessary to get the feathers 
through easily, then have a clean tick ready, 
baste the two ends together as far as you have 
opened, then shake the feathers from one into 
the other. 

When you have shaken them all down as 
well as you ean, pull out the basting-threads 
and baste up the end of the tick you have just 
emptied, and then wash, scald, and rinse it, and 
you will have all the down and loose feathers 
saved, that would be wasted by turning and 
shaking, and with much less trouble. When 
your tick is dry and ready for the feathers 
again, empty them back in the same way. We 
never use feather-beds only in the coldest of 
the winter, but use husk-beds instead. We 
made our own. The men hauled a lot of corn 
into the barn and husked it there, saving the 
inner husks, which they slit into strips on an 
old hatchel. Husk beds are as clean, and fresh, 
and sweet-smelling as a bed of dry maple 
leaves, but they will accumulate dust. Quiet 
days, when there is not much wind, I empty 
the husks out on the grass, and toss and beat 
them up with a limber piece of lath, to lighten, 
and freshen, and free them from the dust. 

When carpets are taken up they are rarely 
handled as carefully as they should be. I have 
seen nice carpets hanging on pointed garden 
pulings, or jagged fences, and roughly whipped 
and jerked about, and more damage done, and 
wear and tear, than would be in one year of 
good, honest service on the floor. We always 
clean ours satisfactorily by spreading it on the 
low grass, and sweeping it lengthwise and 
crosswise, and well on both sides, and then 
hanging it over a pole and whipping it with a 
smooth switch. 
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All breaks should be nicely mended before 
it is laid down again. 

Well-trained and kindly-treated husbands, 
sons, and brothers, are always glad and thank 
ful to lend a helping hand at such work; and 
where a man refuses to do it, or “ forgets” it, 
or tries to shift the labor on some one else, you 
may be certain that he is a selfish, unmanly 
man, or, that the women of the household are 
not all they should be to him—or, at least, 
don’t know how to manage him. 

When I make bread pudding, I do it early 
so it will be cold in time for dinner. 

Thursday morning I made two dishes full— 
one for sister-in-law Mattie, who lives just at 
the edge of the door-yard. When I carried it 
over to her, I found her cleaning a chicken 
right on the table where she always washes her 
dishes, I thought it was not a very nice trick 
but, as I passed the table, and looked down, | 
learned something from that little, curly-headed 


girl-wife Mattie. She had spread down a piecs 
of coarse, strong, brown-paper, and was working 


on that. I was very glad to learn this, She 
said the table was kept clean, and the refuse 


could be carried to the pig-pen, paper and ail ; 


together. As I went out she said: 

“Stop, Pippy! the last bread pudding | 
made was soft and washy, and had a taste like 
something that was meant to be fed to stock 
Tell me how you make yours, and I will se 
where I missed it so badly.” 

To one quart of milk not skimmed, take two 
eggs, and three large spoonfuls of sugar, nicely 
beaten and mixed together; then I crumb in 
dry bread and crusts, until the deep brown 
earthen dish is nearly full; press all the bread 
in under until there are no dry pieces in it 
scatter in a few raisins if you like, sprinkle 
sugar over it, and set the dish into a hot oven, 
and bake half an hour. 

When cold, put in dessert-dishes, with three 
or four spoonfuls of sweetened cream, poured 
over each one, and a little grating of nutmeg on 
top. 

That’s my way ; and if you don’t like nutmeg, 
use cinnamon, lemon, or vanilla. Mattie said 
she had soaked the bread-crumbs well before 
she made it, and that was the reason of the 
raw, dough-taste of the pudding. 

As I sat on the door-step, watching Mattie 
clean the fat chicken, I told her how we used 
to do, one summer that we had students board- 
ing with us. 

When we had a fat chicken stewed or roasted, 
T always saved a quart or so of the broth, and 
the next evening I would add to it a large cup- 
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ful of rice, and when cooked done would 
season with pepper, salt, and butter, and just 
before putting it on the table, would stir in a 
pint of sweet cream. It made a very nice sup- 
per-dish, both for students and laboring men, 
eaten with cold biscuit and butter, and jam, and 
dried beef. 

Growing boys always like any dish that is 
at all like gravy. I used to plague them, and 
tell them that if a boy did not like any kind 
of gravy, he had a depraved appetite. 

We had very pleasant times while the stu- 
dents boarded with us. Bad grammar was not 
permissible. We agreed kindly to criticize 
one another, and Deacon Potts’s house was like 
a school of discipline all the time. Even the 
deacon himself grew very proper in grammar, 
so much so that he made fewer mistakes than 
Brother Jinkins, the preacher, and he was edu- 
cated at college. We grew so strict that one 
would frequently be called to order with: “Can 
you not use a purer expression?” “ You need 
a stronger word ;” “That sentence is badly 
constructed ;” or, “That idea was finely ex- 
pressed,”’ 

I really felt proud of my boys in the “ Ex- 
celsior Literary Society,” because they spoke 
with so much ease, and yet just the same as at 
Deacon Potts’s dinner-table. That taught me 
that mothers and heads of families should be 
watchful of every word spoken—let it be cor- 
rectly done—purely and excellently. It is a 
bad plan to try to have one kind of manners 
for the home-circle, and another—like a fine 
but ill-fitting garment—for society. It cannot 
be successfully done—the truth will out, no 
matter how charmingly it may be covered with 
the silken delusion. 


BEAUTIFUL IN OLD AGE. 








OW to be beautiful when old 
I can tell you, maiden fair— 

Not by lotions, dyes and pigments, 

Not by washes for your hair. 
While you’re young, be pure and gentle, 

Keep your passions well controlled, 
Walk and work and do your duty, 

You'll be handsome when you're old. 


Snow-white locks are fair as golden, 
Gray as lovely as the brown, 

And the smile of age more pleasant 
Than a youthful beauty’s frown. 
’Tis the soul that shapes the features, 
Fires the eyes, attunes the voice ; 
Sweet sixteen! be these your maxims, 
When you're sixty you'll rejoice. 
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ARTIE. 
BY 8. JENNIE JONES. 
ave spirits are struggling from earth to arise, 


i 
As we murmur it softly, o’erburdened with 


he 
sighs, 


Earth-name of an angel gone back to the skies— 
The far-away skies ! 


Our souls are so weary with battling with woe, 

And sinning, (ah! darling, thou never wilt know !) 

And Heaven is so far from us wand’rers below, 
And our journey so slow! 


We know thou art happy, we know thou art free, 

But our spirits are mournfully calling for thee, 

Like the wailing of sorrowful winds by the sea— 
Ever calling for thee! 


We long to behold thee as when thou wert here; 

And we know when we meet, that thou wilt not 
appear 

In helplessness, dear one, that made thee more 
dear ! 

' 


Yes, darling! more dear! 


And a whisper comes low in our midnight of woe: 

In that far-away land where thou dwellest, thou’lt 
grow, 

All unlike to the babe that we cherished below! 

Darling, say! is it so? 


Yet, hadst thou known earth-years, we know it 
were best; 

And oh! shall it bring to our spirits unrest, 

That thou shouldst grow up in the land of the 
blest— 


Bright land of the blest? 


In the cycles of Heaven, untrammelled by sin, 

Thou wilt reach a fair stature we hope not to win, 

Till at Heaven’s pearly portals we too enter in— 
Enter joyfully in ! 


) But we know—yes, we know—when at last we 


shall meet, 
And walk with thee, darling, the golden-paved 
street, 
That nought shall be wanting to render complete, 
Our full blessedness sweet. 


For our Father plans kindly; and when at the 
throne 
We gather, oh! then we shall know and be known, 
And be happy forever with God and our own ! 
Aye, with God and our own! 
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Tue shortest and surest way to live with 
honor in the world, is to be in reality what we 
would appear to be. 


You may glean knowledge by reading, but 
you must separate the chaff from the wheat by 
thinking. 
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BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





CHAPTER YV. 
| the old “lean-to” at Thornley, the young 
housel it was 


ld sat again around the fire. 


winter now, and December had come in with 


of winds, and shaken out its great, 


white mane in asnow-storm, and feasted on 


} 
} 


the live coals in the grate in a fashion that 


made Prudy quake, sometimes, in her shoes, 
when she looked at the empty scuttle. 

s hus far, the small household of the 
Hanes’s had held its own against the world 
held it, too, by the force of such young, frail 
arms and such brave young souls, that it seems 
almost a miracle when you come to think what 
the world is, and how unequal were the forces 


arrayed in that warfare. 
There they sit, betwixt the fire and the lamp- 


shine it triumvriate of two girls and a boy. 
The family heart is wonderfully light to-night, 
for t r’s rent is snugly stowed away in 
the | blue china mustard-cup in one corner 
of the cupboard. “Rent day” is always the 
heaviest sea they have to tide over, Such 
scray ind screwings, and shifts as these 
sma have, to keep the roof of that old 
“lean-to” over their heads. 

Yet, all the sorrow, and struggle, and self- 
de t | have given the old house some sacre d 
tenderness of associations in the hearts of its 
occu ts which no other home will ever have; 
though it be spacious and stately, they may 
learn that, sometime, in the future that is com- 
ing to then 

They have been busy reading aloud to each 
other—each one taking turns. Out of the wreck 
of the family fortunes, with old linen and an 
cient china, and specimens of antiquated, spin- 
dle-legged furniture, a few books have been 
preserved. Some of these are Latin authors, 
which might as well be Greek or Sanscrit, for 
any benefit the present owners can derive from 


them, but others speak the grand old mother- 
- and in the evenings, when the winds 
are snapping and snarling outside, and be- 
tween fire and lamp the pinched old room puts 
on its best face, the children get out those old 
heir] 


language 


Shakspeare, and Milton’s Paradise 


Lost, and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress; and 

thor they were a king’s heirs, the young 

souls could have no finer food than tlrese black 

letter volumes, The old dramas, the roll 
160 





and swell of those immortal numbers, the mag- 
nificent pictures, kindle the young imaginations 
and work their own magic with the front room 
of that old looks to the 


There gather the splendid presences 


“lean-to” which 
south, 
of Shakspeare’s heroes—kings and princes, men 
and women are here 
their old life, and the low ceiling of the “lean- 
to” stretches away into a lofty presence-chamber 
and forms the stage where kings, and nobles, 
and warriors act out their lives so royally, and 


so humanly withal, that they claim immortal 





kin with the boy and girls sitting by the fire— 


} 


poor, and lone ly, and troubled no longer, for 


the mighty wizard, sle ry in his grave these 


two centuries and a half, has woke up and 
waved before their eyes, 
wand, 

And then, too, of a sud 
drama changes from the heroic, and falls into 


, the magic of his 
len, the mood of the 


comedy, glowing and glittering with such un- 
utterable gayety of spirits, with such felicitous 
humortwinkling and fla r along thesmooth, 


silver current of the line 


tagion seizes upon the thre« 


, that the sudden con- 


and to listen t 


| 


the peals of laughter, to the rollicking mirth, 


you would fancy that Prudy, and Cherry, and 
Darley Hanes had never in their whole lives 
known so much as the name of a sorrow. 

They had been reading 
night, That strong, old, pi 
life of which the great drama is only “the 
rhythmic echo,” had started up real and vivid 
al! around them. 

Falconbridge’s gayety, and Constance’s de- 


votion, and Lewis’s struggles, 


“King John,” to- 


turesque English 


and Blanche’s 


agony had all held them by turns, until, at 
last, Darley, a little he irse, al the close of the 
long third act, handed the old black-letter 
volume over to Prudy. 

“ Now’s your turn,” he said, 

“Ah, I can’t read that,” answered the girl 
with a little, deprecating shudder, glancing at 
the page. “That scene betwixt Prince Arthur 
and Hubert is more than I can stand. 
makes me feel that my own eyes 
be put out with hot in ns, 


It always 
are going t 
and sends cold 
shivers all over me.” 


“So it does me,” said Cherry. 


“ Let’s skip 


that and go on.” 
Darley felt it behoved him, for the honor ef 


in the royal majesty of 
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A DOLLA 


his sex, to make a strong display of nerve at 
this juncture, 

“ Just like girls,” in a tone that smacked 
strongly of his consciousness of superiority. 
“Such chicken-hearted things! I s’pose I’ve 
got to put the thing through, if my throat is 
rawish.” 

“Oh, no, Darley,” said Prudy, with a grip 
on the volume. “It’s as bad to hear as it is 
to read,” 

“ Just,” subjoined Cherry, the plump little 
monosyllable rounding outeof her red morsel 
of a mouth with immense emphasis. 

Darley, having sufficiently vindicated the 
courage of his sex, was not sorry to have his 
throat released from further effort ; but, in con- 
sideration of feminine softness, he condesended 
to add: “If it gets too much for you, girls, you 
must just fall back on the thought that it all 
happened centuries and centuries ago,” 

“Yes; but that’s precisely what one never 
can think, when one gets into Shakspeare,” 
iid Prudy. 

Darley was not disposed to contest this gen- 
‘act, and here Cherry’s sweet little voic« 
“It seems very strange that 


eral f 
came up again. 
1 good God could sit still up in Heaven, and 

t such awful things go on under His eyes. 


Te 
Ab 


puzzles me when I think of it,” 
Darley’s face darkened. 
“There’s no end to things that puzzles one, 
f you just let the door open a quarter of an 
inch to your thoughts. If I’d been God, now, 
ems to me, I'd make a better job of this world 
than He’s done, or given it up long ago for a 
dead failure.” 
Both the girls looked shocked at 
peech. “Sh—sh, Darley, that’s wicked !” said 


this 


Prudy. 
“P’rhaps it is,” answered her brother ; “ but, 
any rate, it’s the honest truth, and that’s 
how it looks to me.” 

So the great problems with which sage and 
philosopher have wrestled from the beginning 
came again, and stood with the old solemn face 
of the sphinx before those young souls sitting 
around the fireside of the old “ lean-to.” 

Cherry laughed a little at the odd way in 
which her brother had put his doubts; but 
Prudy kept a grave countenance and stirred 
the fire, feeling that a reply ought to be forth 
coming to aspeech that savored so strongly of 
rreverence and skepticism, and yet, being a 
ensible girl, perceiving that no reply would 

much better than one which did not hit the 
mark, 


She commenced at last. “ But though it all ° 


RA 
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looks so dark to us, God is really good, and He 
brings things out right at last—” 

Darley snubbed her right up when she had 
got so far. “Oh, yes, I know he does in story 
books and sermons o’ Sunday, but when you 
look at the facts, I say I don’t see it. 

“There was Arthur now: just see what an 
end he made, and how the old his 
Uncle, got the better of him.” 

“T tell you, Shakspeare knew what he was 
about, and he painted the world and human 
life just as you find it every day, no pious 
twaddle, nor fairy tales, where the plumes, and 
the fine dresses, and all the nice things fall to 

Shakspeare, 


savage, 


the good boys’ and girls’ share. 
now, was a fellow that kept liis eyes open, and 
he knew better than that.” 

Poor Prudy ! she might possibly have sum- 
moned her forces to combat Darley’s argu- 
ments, but when he buttressed them with Shak- 
speare, the two proved a brace of antagonists 
before which she had not the 
then in her secrect self the girl felt: 


courage to lift 
a lance; 
ah, what human soul has not a strong leaning 
toward Darley’s side of the case ! 

The boy continued, for he was sore to-night, 
and the doubts—and like enough the Devil be 
hind them—had been longat work in that young 
head and heart of his. “No; there’s no use 
talking and humbugging about it. I’ve lived 
long enough to see that the prizes don’t fall 
into the 
It sounds fine to talk about honesty’s paying, 
and all that. Perhaps it does, in some ways, 
but it isn’t in that of hard cash.” 

Cherry’s laugh twittered out again, like a 
note from a half-seared sparrow; for she, too, 
felt 
face of Darley’s odd talk. 

“Tt saw something to-day that set me to 


laps of those who deserve ’em most. 


that solemn issues lay just behind the sur- 


thinking more than ever,” continued the boy. 
“Td just whipped in and out of Arnold’s jewel 
store, with the Standard, when a team rolled 
up, such as I’d never set these two eyes on. 
There was a coachman in livery on the box, 
and then the horses—wasn’t it a pretty sight, 
now, to see them arching their necks, and 
prancing along as though their feet were too 
dainty for the ground they trod on! 

“Tn a minute, two boys were out of the car 
riage, and a girl followed—one boy must have 
been about my height, and the other was con- 
siderably taller—the girl might have been your 
size, Prudy, or only yours, Cherry—and they 
swept by me, carrying their heads high enough, 
and showing they knew what fine clothes they 
had on, and what a grand carriage they rode in. 








reo ener 
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[ tell you, the sight galled me—made me 


mad; I kept saying to myself, ‘1’m as 





you, any day. I don’t care so much 
grand carriage and the fine clothes, 
l’d like ’em as weil as anybody; but 
s the reason you’ye got the beautiful 
and lots of money, and all the good 
in life, and I have to be scratching 
elling papers, through thick and thin, 
1 shine, hot and cold, to keep a breath 
in me, and a bit of old tumb!e-down 
ver our hends? There’s Prudy and 


] ff 


now, they’d like to lie « and wear 


ses, and feathers, and ribbons every 
1 look every whit as pretty in them, too, 
girl that swept by me with such an air. 
s the reason they can’t have ’em, I’d like 


w 7 


And so the questions kept at work in my 


e one 





ike the buzzing of some old 


t get rid of. And you come to look over 


rld, it’s'all the same, the good folks don’t 


winners anywhere. But you know 


. 
how it is, a fellow’s own troubles do strike 


a little closer than anybody’s else; and 
ng ever galled me like the sight of that 
and carriage, and the folks that rode in it, 
I peddling papers on the corners. I’d like 
body to tell me what it all means, anyhow.” 
“ Dear old Darley, I know precise ly how you 
felt,” added Cherry, sympathetically. 
Through all her brother’s talk, Prudy’s pretty 
e had kept a wondertul gravity, with some 
in her eyes. She waited a little while 
r he had paused, her red, busy little fingers 
working nervously with each other. At last, 
wever, she looked up, her eyes slowly clear- 
g up, and her voice came out at length, soft, 
and sweet, and steady. 
‘What you've said, Darley, is true—one side 
and I can’t deny it. It’s puzzled me 
fully, too, sometimes, and I suppose it will 
in. But for all the huge, dark, awful riddle 
is world is, God created it, and somewhere 
1 somehow it will all be made straight; for 
re is a God, and He is good. You believe 
that now, don’t you, Darley ?” 
xiety in the question. 
Ye-es—oh! yes, of course I do. I’m nota 


more or less 


yan, yet.” 

“And as for honesty’s paying,” continued 
the girl, “perhaps it doesn’t always, as you 
eay, in hard cash; but I don’t believe that there 
ever was a man or woman who held fast to the 
right, as they honestly believed it, at all costs, 
who wassorry foritatthe end. And, Darley’— 
and now in her earnestness Prudy’s voice shook, 





HOUE MAGAZINE. 3 
and her cheel vy t color of the lit 
: ; 
a ed tingers Keeping a VOrK z 
cl pped I | ping ty k ‘ 
the while [ ill believe this until ‘ 
find someb ly V ‘ MI to the very end I 
his life, say ‘it t paid to do right. | i 
2 } ¢ ] = 
s een f and greedy, and thoug 
wish I’d be reedy, dtl é 7 
only of my own « rt and gains, instead 
being generous, erciful, and holdi t! 
faithful to the right, because I loved it |} a 
than the world, and all its riches, and honor 
and pleasures 
“ » wy 7? Tyarlex A Vay ; 
Prudy,” said Darley, “ you’ve got me tl 
time. Nobody « i that, I’ll be bound.” : ¥ 
* And, Darley, r all the rest, which seems e) 
so hard, and dark, and strange, for us and for i n 
others—for all w h we find in the wor! : 
about us, and wl long ago, Shakspear 
found, too, put into his dear old dramas 


it must c clear, and right, a: 


best; it must, se over all and beyond 
there is a ‘ ; 1 tender, and mer 
ful.” 

Darley kr ed well-worn toes of |} 


boots ont ther. The dark/] 


had gone t of 2. 

“Prudy, y at last, “ I see ther 
can’t be any er answer than that, and 
must be the tz P 

And all 
finding it out: and more, 
the great perplexi: 


me Dariey would } 





Th re cc uld 


no better answ 


doubts and fears with which we go groping 
through this human life of ours, than that « 
answer of Prudy’s tting by the “lean-t 
fire, for it met the dark, awful riddle—t) 
mystery and the misery of human life by fait 

2 in the heart ar 1 the character of God. 

) ’ 

) 

> CHAPTER VI. 

) I introduced you to the Forsyths, you r 
member, by showing them to you, at the outse 
on their worst side. I should not like miyse 
to be dealt with precisely in that fashion—n 
body would whom I know. And with a lurk 
ing feeling that I these people son 
reparation, I am going to show you the rever 

, of the picture 


Cressy and her brothers stood at the front 


windows, watchi curiously a funeral proces 
sion going | s quite unlike those th 


had SOI 


hearse wit 


lu watched in the cities—the black 
h it 





; waving plumes, followed by tl 
long, solem1 f carriages. Here there w 

a motley assemblage of teams, gigs, wago! 
. carryalls, while quite a large body of pede 
2 trians brought up the rear. 
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® this life has something to do with that other.” 


A DOLLAR A DAY. 


It was a dismal sort of a day which the boys 
and their sister looked out on, with a stone- 
colored sky overhead, and angry winds snap- 
ping fiercely at any stray flakes of snow that 
lost themselves and came down in a scartd 
whirl. 

They watched the procession out of sight; 
then Cressy drew a long breath, and went over 
to the register and stood by it. 

“+ And from her fair and unpolluted flesh, 
May violets spring.’ 

“T’vye read that somewhere,” she said. “I 
wonder where it was?” 

“Guess you dreamed it,” answered Ramsey, 
not ill-naturedly. 

“No, I didn’t,’ answered the girl, stoutly 
enough; “I never should have dreamed any- 
thing like that. I read it with my eyes.” 

“Of course you did, Cress,” said Proctor, 
who, when it came to books, was regarded as 
the authority of the family. “ You read it in 
old Hamlet.” 

“So I did. What a goose not to remember. 
It seems as though that might be true of every 
body else, but not just of you and me, boys; 
now does it ?” 

“What, that we’re all going to die some- 
time?” said Proctor, his eyelids going faster 
than his tongue. 

“Yes. Whenever I see a funeral, it always 
sets me to thinking that our turn is to come 
sometime; but I can’t really believe it. It 
seems as though things would always go on and 
on just as they are now, and we with them. I 
s’pose, though, it seems just the same to every- 
body else, if they ever think of it.” 

“ Reckon it does,” said Ramsey, who, with 
his hands in his pockets, was striding up and 
down the room whistling a tune, but listening 
for all that to his sister’s talk. 

“Did you ever in your lives, boys,” con- 
tinued Cressy, who was in an unusually con- 
fiding mood, “ wonder what that other world 
was like? How will itseem? What will we 
do and feel when we get there? Did you ever 
think about it?” 

“T have,” replied Proctor. 

“Can’t say I have much,” answered Ramsey. 
“Haven't had time to think of much outside of 
this world,” going on with the whistling again. 


“ 
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Sut whether we think of it or not, we've 
got to come to it. There’s the rub,” said his 
sister, unconsciously quoting Shakspeare again. 
“We shall know when we get there, any 
how,” said Proctor. ; 
“Yes; but I can’t help feeling that, after all, 
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“That's regular parson’s talk, Cress,” said 
Proctor. 


“* Hypocrites and humbugs, the whole kit of 


‘em,’ ” said Ramsey, quoting literally from his 
father. 

“Oh! but now, really, boys, letting the par- 
sons all go, don’t you have a feeling somewhere 
that it’s really so? Do you s’pose if we ever 
get into that other world, and are good and 
happy there, we shan’t behave better than we 
have in this? Do you s’pose we shall fight 
and scratch, and get so all-fired mad as we do 
here?” 

soth the boys laughed at the round old 
Saxon in which that young sister of theirs had 
set her meaning. 

“Of course we sha’n’t,” said Proctor; “we'll 
have the fights out this side.” 

Cressy did not laugh. She was too thor- 
oughly in earnest to enjoy a joke. 





“You are dreadfully aggravating, awft 
“T sometimes think no girl 
ever had such horrid old things to be the tor- 
ment of her life. Yet, I know, for certain, if 
either of you should die and leave me here 


boys,” she said. 


alone, I should be sorry I’d ever given way, 
blazed up like a shaving, and not let you just 
tread rough-shod over me whenever you took a 


th the boys laughed louder than befor 
but one keen to observe would have felt that 


the Jaugh came out of the wrong side of their 





, as they looked at their sister, 
their consciences had something to say to them, 
too, which, unlike her, they had not the grace 
to repeat, 

“Then,” continued Cressy, in a.lower tone, 
“there is somebody in that world who will be 
glad to see us, and whom we shall all want t 
see. She would like to have us good to each 


other, I know.” 

The boys knew now she was talking of their 
mother. There was no laugh this time. Even 
Ramsey stopped whistling. 

“T never have a regular fight with you, boys, 
but when it’s all over I think of her, and how 
she would have felt about it all,” continued 
Cressy. “No matter what we are, our mother 
was a good woman, Ramsey.” 

“Yes she was ; the best woman in the world,” 
answered the boy, stoutly, as the face of his 
mother, set in the far away days of his child 
hood, shone out sweetly upon his memory. 

“T can’t remember much about her, I was such 
a midge when she died. I wish you would tell 
us something about her, Ramsey,” continued 
the girl. 
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I don’t know what to tell,” said the boy, 


down now, and not acting or looking 

like that loud, coarse, arrogant Ramsey 
Forsyth which he was. 

Oh, tell us anything,” said Cressy, drawing 

ur her brother. “Tell us what she said to 

i that last night. You know they sent Proc- 

] 


ind me off to bed early, we were so little. 
in just remember it like a dream.” 
Ramsey looked at his brother and sister with 
ething like awe or remorse in his face. “I 
like to talk about that time,” he said 


isliy 
‘Oh, come now, Ram, do tell us,” added 
Proctor. 


Just mamma’s last word, if no more. She 


ld want us to know them, too,” pleaded 
Cressy. 


“phe 


said: ‘Ramsey, my boy, mamma must 


away and leave you, and Proctor, and little 
You are the oldest, you know. Don’t 
get what mamma said when she’s gone. Be 
good, kind, loving brother to them always.’ ” 
It 


Cressy. 


was very hard work for Ramsey to get 
His voice shook 
His 


tones, his mother’s white lips, seemed to 


1 
ugn 


with these words. 
i struggled through them. mother’s 
be speaking them again at his ear. 

I little sob fror 
Proctor forgot everything but to find 


was a faint 


ry 


There n Cressy’s 
chair : 
his handkerchief. 
“Were those mamma’s very last words to 
Ramsey ?” whispered Cressy. 
‘Yes, her very last,” he said. 
In a moment the boy rose up, stretched him- 
mut and spoke: “I’ve acted like the Devil 
imself a good many times to both of you, and 


He’s in me, I suppose.” 
You may be sure it was the first time in his 


shall again. 


Ramsey Forsyth had ever made such a 


confession as that. 


sure to set us going. 


“TJ haven’t acted any more of a saint than 
1, Ramsey,” said Proctor, with an honest 
hame at being outdone in confession by his 


Ider brother. 
Boys,” continued Cressy, “ you know what 
[ am, just a train of powder, that a spark sends 
[ should really like to know how it would 
to get through with one day and not pop 
T like your horrid old torpedoes, Proctor, two 
three times.” 
[ don’t think any of us will ever have-a 
e to try,” said the younger brother. We 
re all like Lucifer-matches, and something’s 
” 
‘But,” said Cressy—so earnestly that she 
kept constantly at work with some pretty rings 
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on her fingers——“ a day isn’t such a long ti: 
after all. It does 
sparks as we are, 1 


with one little day 


as though even s 
ht manage to get throu, 
thout taking fire. It seer 
as though some tir after we’re dead, may-lx 
we'd be glad to remember that we'd get ov 
one sun without a fight. It would be something 


to say to God, even, if we ever got where H 





is, and can speak to Him: ‘I know I was just 





’ 
as bad and wicked as I could be down there “@ y, 
in that world of Y« , but there was one sing i w 
day when I tried with all my might and mai gi 
to be good, to do and say just the things which Ww 
I thought would please You, and to be ju 
what You would have been glad to had me al p 
the time, if I’d only been a saint instead of tl. j F 
sinner I was.’ It would only be one day, | ge 
know, still it would be something to be glad of “3% ey 
as I said, if one should ever get where God q w 
really was, and if He’s anywhere, we shall, som 
time.” 

“ Well, Cress, you area funny one,” answered 
Ramsey, with another laugh. “That's t) : 
greatest joke out Chink of talking to God ir 
that way! It es me He might think y 
were taking 

“T didn’t 1 anything of that kind, any- 
how,” said Cressy. ‘“‘And God, who kn 
everything, would know that too. Whatever 


it might seem, He would’nt think I meant 
take any liberties.” 
This time Ra 


“ But, boys,” sai 


y did not see any joke. 
1 Cressy—for she had becon 





more deadly earnest—“ don’t you thi: 
now we might ¢ contrive to keep from 
going on the rampage for just one day ?” 

“T wouldn’t like to bet heavy on that crowd, 


answered Ramsey, half in jest, half in earnest. 


] 


“But we could try, anyhow; and, boys, | 
can’t help thinking that if mamma was really 
to know, she would be glad to have us even d 


so much. Sometime she will know—maybe 


she is listening even now.” 
“Oh, Cress!” said both the boys, looking up 
at each other 


grave, startled eyes, 


und trying to laugh, but with 
for all that. 


“ Well, anyhow, we don’t know,” said Cressy, 
taking safe ref ground where no argu- 
ment based on natural laws could dislodge her. 
“Now, boys, what do you say, won’t you 


try?” 
Ramsey lox 


Ke 


at Proctor, who, in his turn, 
winked worse than ever, and snickered nerv- 


d for his brother to speak. 





ously, and wait 


be good fun, anyhow,” 


actually ashamed of ad- 


“T’ve no objections 


2 
- 


said Ramsey Forsyth, 
mitting that he would try to do a good thing 
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WAITING. 


and endeavoring to carry off the whole as a 


capital joke. 

“It will be the hardest day’s work we ever 
set about,” said Proctor, taking the cue from 
his brother. “ Won’t we have to steer a straight 
line, and look out for breakers and snags? I’m 
doubtful how we’ll succeed at playing saint, 
but it will be fun, as Ramsey says.” 

“Tt will be something besides play, I can tell 
you—it will be right down dead earnest, and 
we must remember and not be hateful and ag- 
gravating to each other, as we always are. If 
we forget, a word will send us off.” 

The entrance of their father at this juncture 
put an end to the talk—such a one as the young 
Forsyths had never before held among them- 
selves. It may have seemed strange and drrev- 
erent enough to you, but you must remember 
what these young Forsyths were. 


— 


) 


? 
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If they had heard the name of religion, it 
had only been as a synonyme for superstition 
or hypocrisy. They were used to their father’s 
broad sneers over professors and parsons, and 
they had vague sort of notions that these were 
about equally divided between mountebanks 
and fools, and that the whole thing was as ab- 
surd as the grimaces and gesticulations of a 
wild Bushman before his fetish. 

If, then, in this vague, groping way, the 
souls of these boys and this girl had awakened 
within them with that cry for truth and im- 
mortality which will not be stifled in the souls 
He has made, God, listening in His Heaven 
above them, would not be critical about the 
words in which the cry of those young souls 
reached to Him. 

( To be continued.) 





WAITING. 


BY KATHERINE 


KINGSTON 


FILER. 





ARK-EYED, sad-eyed, love hath left her, 
Earth no more is home, 

And she tarries patiently, 
@ Waiting for God to come. 
Where is the field with work for gleaner, 
Where the reapers have not seen her? 
Where hath she not stood, like Ruth, 
Embodiment of love and truth, 
Sad-eyed, silent, patient-lipp’d, 

Waiting for God to come? 


When the Spring had newly flowered, 
And the April storm-cloud lowered, 
And the rain fell down o’er dale and town, 
When the long gray rolling waves, 
Dimpled like a land of graves, 
Or, when winds blew wide at night, 
Rose like spectres mad and white, 
Down the bay one darkened day, 
Sailed her captain far away. 


How the winds outcried and cried, 

Dolorously, out-cried and sighed, 
Moaned through all the kirkyard trees, 
Moaned o’er all the lowland leas, 
Moaned across the raging seas, 

Till the spectres of the waves, 

Rose from their unquiet graves! 


Lone upon the cliffs of Skye, 
Watched she with palm-shadow’d eye, 
Holding close her wind-tossed shawl, 
Heedless of the rain’s bleak fall, 
Caring naught how wet and cold 
Beat the sleet on locks of gold ; 
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Anguish, woe, within her face, 
Anguish in the passionate grace 

Of white hands clasped as though they grasped 
One waning hope that he would stay. 


Flowers of Summer come, 
And flowers of Fall, 
The forests echo to the thrush’s call, 
The sweet alyssum grows, the autumn-rose, 
The amaranths cluster ’neath the cypress trees, 
Immortal in their purity ; 
In stagnant pools the fleur-de-les 
Shake out their bloomless growth to every breeze, 
And oriflammes round warm October's throne 
Of acorned-oak or rock have grown. 


Now over mount and plain the blighting feet 

Of fierce November speed, with wind and sleet, 
And banners of sere leaves drape all the dales ; 
The fields put off their summer veils 

Of emerald, besprent with dew and buds; 
Chilled is the restless pulse of sweeping floods ; 
E’en mortal hearts are saddened and grown cold, 
With shuddering nature, bare and old. 


Oh, the midnight! 
Ah, the midnight! 
Dark, and wild, and bleak on ocean, 
When the billows, wrathful, white, 
To the angry winds outerying, 
To the wild-winds’ shrieking, sighing, 
Kept tempestous motion ! 


Out upon the sea at night, 
Full in sight o’ the city’s light, 
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Just in view o’ the sailor’s home, 
W ne waited for him to come, 
H 1rough life, for woe or weal, 
Stood captain at the wheel, 
s g on, outside the bay, 
a § i by the sleet-like spray, 
That wrapped him round from head to feet, 
‘ chilliest winding-sheet. 
Hark! the signal gun again, 
Che echoing cry of mates in pain ; 
And again—and all in vain! 
oa The wreckers watch on the distant shore, 
. t Helpless to save; the harsh waves roar 
‘ In sharp derision and in hate, 
Pi M with fingers o’ sternest fate! 
] J ) sight o’ the city’s light, 
And the beacon blazing bright, 
Bl W ishwives, weather-worn and brown, 
j Pray as the ship goes down ! 
One short, sharp struggle in the waves, 
One , mad struggle in the waves, 
Tl many nameless graves, 
0 il outery ’gainst destiny, 
f Then “ God!” out-thundered o’er the sea! 
“ God—Mary!” and the wild waves sweep 
} Hi ynward, forward, aye, asleep 4 
: i) N him, death, all tenderly 
} I breast; one loved him well, and she 
” Sits in the phantomed midnight all alone 
4 And uttereth low her dolorous moan. 
( penting waves! weep over him—aye, 
i ; weep, 
! B’en tl sh your penitence too late 
? H e t’avert such fate! 
I the long floating tresses of his hair, 
And let thy wet tears on his forehead bare, 
fremble in agony of pain, 
: Since done, death cannot be undone,again. 
; Br the morn—a morning golden 
} As Heaven's portals were unfolden, 
| i refulgence of bright Paradise 
| Pouring forth, illumin’d all the skies. 
/ Stormless, waveless, all the bay 
| Rippling, whimpling, in the sunshine lay, 
| vering, a sea of scintillant gold. 
a On the beaches’ shell-lin’d reaches 
‘2 Many a form lay cold, 
il . Many a cadenced voice was still, 
' M » heart no more would thrill 
: In t | impulsive fashion, 
Mad with hate, or bitterness at wrong, 
| Or mirth, or love’s ecstatic passion ; 
| Laughter, gall, or pain, or song, 
; What e’er God doth give of good or evil, 
Nevermore their lyres of life prolong; 
i} Joy they no more, and no moro do they cavil. 
| Across the harbor, where the sunshine shifted, 
On the half-stirring and half-quict ripples, 
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A broken spar beneath the daylight drifted ; 

"Twas freighted with most precious freight for 
one, 

Who, on the beach, ere rise of sun, 


Had flitted mong the wre 


kers, looking oft 


Upon the dead, with eyes tear-wet, and soft 

Low voice of music tl i with pain, 

That ne'er would break in ripplings of mirth 
I 4 


again. 


Beautiful, so beautiful 
Looked he, in his qui 
Like a sea-god void of breath, 

Nor yet dead, but like to wake 
To her kisses, to her tears 

Dropped for his sake 





death, 


Stood she long inanimate, 
Gazing, while her brain was reeling—heart was 
bleeding, 
Looking at his pallid face, 
At his form of stalwart cr . 
At the grandeur, love, d air, W 
Cried aloud to God, and turn 
lipp’d d 
Then, with fier | 
Knelt beside him, ber ve hi 


tt u love 


ithin his faee, 
| away 
In ashen ld not pray: 


pleading, 


Ah, poor heart, we him !— 


And the anguish’d tear pped over 
On the white lips of 
Oh, her kisses! h 
Sobbings low his f ibove ! 
Oh, her quiverir fy ding, 
“Wake! my love—my lov 


Silver-haired and slow of foot, 
Soothing-kind to hearts aweary, 
Solace, when life’s day is dreary, 
Sad of face, which Christian grace 
Delicately, sweetly doth illumine, 
Queen of Faith, and H 
God hath left her her 


Unto souls in mi 


», and Charity; 


Love, when love seems t for 
Hope, that bleak di 
From the spirit in its pain ; 

Crown’d in nobility 

With most holy charity, 

Like an angel she, in shape still human 


Strengthened, tender, God’s true type of woman. 


t of face, 
"gs ray 


h of dawning day 


Sad-eyed, patient, sw 
Lingering like the last star 
In the flu 
Almost like a seraph here, 
Heaven is so near, so near 
and love, and God, 


, 


Heaven, and peace, 
no more the cross and rod— 


lestial home. 


The crown 
In that ce 

Ah, Heaven is so near 

A little time, and no more waiting, 
Waiting for God to come, 


so near! 
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TWO REPRESENTATIVE GIRLS. 


MNHE January Galary, among other good 
| things contains an article entitled “ Some 
It is one of 
the spiciest things we have read lately, and 


Recollections of an old Woman,” 


gives some hard hits at the popular outcries of 
the times. We have not room for the whole 
article, but give the latter half of it, in which 
the author expresses her opinion about the 
popular error that matrimony is becoming 
more difficult on account of the extravagance 
of women. She draws two representative wo- 
men, the one whom men fancy and marry, and 
the other whom they do not. 


As for this other wail of the period, that 


She says: 


matrimony has become impossible by reason 
of the extravagance of women, that, truly, is 
past bearing. 

That it should be impossible in New York 
is conceivable, since how any ordinary human 
being, possessed of only an ordinary income, 
can hope to haverthere a fitting shelter over his 
or her unfortunate head is, to outsiders, an 
endless puzzle; but if, indeed, marriage be a 
hopeless good elsewhere throughout the coun- 
try, then it is so far more through masculine 
will, ambition, and expensive habits, than 
through the over-dressing and mercenariness 
of women. Love and a home are to most wo- 


men the only tolerable career—one they 





not likely to forego for any wilful, barrerf friv- 
And if they find 
it is not enough, or not true in men’s eyes, that 
“pretty is that pretty does,” 


olity or vanity whatsoever, 


it is, to be sure, a 
thousand pities if they act on such knowledge; 
but what will you? Is it not natural? 

And, after all, with all there is of froth and 
glitter, there are yet a plenty of good, pure, 
warm-hearted, high-minded young girls left to 
Oftenest it is that 
Robinson, clerk, with a salary of from eigh- 


be the salt of the earth. 


teen hundred to four thousand a year, sets his 
aspiring affections upon Miss Blank, an heiress 
dwelling in a marble palace that some Resol- 
vent, Expectorant, or Bitters has built and fur- 
nished forth : very probably the parental Blank 
doesn’t smile upon such aspirations; but was 
there nobody for Robinson to fall in love with 
in his own order? No one among the ranks 
of workers, since his wife must lead a working 
life? She would be less beruffled and be- 
jewelled—that goes without saying; but if 
Robinson falls in love with ruffles and jewels 
and cannot supply them, ought he then to cry 










































out that matrimony has become impossible 





now-a-days, through the extravagance of gir] 

Two girls are at this moment in my mind, 
both excellent re prese ntatives of two classes of 
women—those who do, and those who do not, 
“succeed” (odious term! but not mine) with 
men, 

Kate McIlvaine is Bessie’s old schoolfellow 
and friend, and much in our home. She is a 
real gentlemen's beauty—a brilliantly-colored 
tall, and with an 


brunette, overwhelming 


amount of figure. The MclIlvaines have lost 
the greater part of their fortune within ten 
years, but they occupy the same place in soci- 
ety, and so far as may be, keep up all the old 
outward manner of wealth. But, wherever the 
pineh will not be seen, there it is encountered. 
In their large house they keep but one servant, 
yet the house must retain the old look of con 

stant care, and the Jadies of the household be 
at leisure and presentable on any occasion. Of 
course, something had to be dropped some- 
where, and dainty neatness, delicacy in trifles, 
the indescribable subtle exquisiteness of a 
thorough lady’s person and surroundings, are 
lacking in the Mcellvaine ladies and their 
home, 

Kate knows where and how to buy cheaply 
and effectively, and all manner of inexpensive, 
under-cover dodges to seem without being. 
Nature bestowed upon her but the merest wisp 
of hair, yet nobody so artfully adds braids, 
puffs, ringlets, frizzes, or changes from one to 
another with such bewildering rapidity. The 
most startling hats and bonnets, the widest 
(and flimsiest) sashes, the bunchiest paniers—in 
the days of those hoop-skirts fitly ycleped “ de- 
those most audacious in volume 
and tilt—in short, the most advanced fashions 


moralizers,” 


of the hour seem far more a part of Kate’s 
real self than do her bonny looks, God-given. 

If costly etceteras of spotless gloves, soft 
laces, good textures, and substantiality are 
wanting to the outward toilet, it is so very, 
very much worse beneath! The curves of 
those olive arms and shoulders and that mag- 
nificent bust are beautiful to look upon now, 
whatever they will be Ly and by; but soil, 
dilapidation, and utter carelessness are hardly 
to be pardon d in the eyes of a feminine be- 
holder. 

Kate usually comes to us for a month's or 
fortnight’s stay each summer while we are out 
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wn, her sole wardrobe for that period con- 
1 in the large hand-satchel which is the 
only luggage she ever brings—the contents 
thereof much after this order: A box of what 
usses for jewels; a box of false hair, (like 
Charming Miss Cox 
Who had no hair on her head, 
But carried her locks 
About in a box, 
“For such is the fashion,” she said 
three or four tremendous sashes and neckties; 
a white jacket; two silk overskirts, pink and 
garnet ; a puffed tulle body with rosebuds ; two 
laced pocket handkerchiefs; slippers, fancy- 
work, and, if there is room, stockings. All the 
other manifold belongings of a fresh summer 
toilet that a laundress knows to her sorrow 
“ White skirts and things, you know, I depend 
on you for, Bess!” 

It must be the warm heart that is Kate’s by 
right of her Irish lineage, that makes and 
keeps for her friends among women, hard as 
they find it to endure the untidiness, the deceits 
and sponging exactions, the worldliness that 
her life has almost forced upon her; but how 
immensely and universally she is admired 
among gentlemen! And she declares frankly 
that this admiration is the very breath of life 
to her; as frankly that she doesn’t believe at 
all in love, money being the sole essential in 
this life; that if she hasn’t married (though 
I’m sure she might almost declare with the 
Newport Quaker belle of “The Revolution,” 
“Sir, I’ve refused thirty offers from this very 
sofa!) it is because no pretender yet has pos- 
sessed a fortune adequate to her needs; that it 
isn’t comfort she desires, but splendor, the power 
to gratify any magnificent whim that may seize 
her. For myself, I don’t doubt that she will 
possess the establishment she craves—black 
eyes, red cheeks, and superabundant figure 
being a combination against which most men 
are wholly defenceless, 

My other representative woman is a slender, 
fair, brown-eyed girl, thinner and paler than 
she ought to be, about as old as Kate, twenty- 
six, and a sewing-machine operator. She was 
sent to our house to teach Bessie the mysteries 
of her new Willcox & Gibbs, and it was in our 
sewing-room that I saw her first. Her pleas- 
ant, cultivated voice, and suave, and perfect 
manner attracted my notice at once, and the 
thoroughness with which she understood her 
business, her apt, clear way in explaining and 
illustrating, delighted me. “ Here,” I said to 
myself, “is a nice little girl who is a lady, 
skilled in her work, and bright and eager about 
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it; not getting the time off in an injured, sulk 
slip-shod fashion, waiting for him to come alon, 


and lift her out of ‘such drudgery.’ OM 
Anthony ! ’tis such girls as this you need fo: 
samples, and not persons who choose, say pork 
packing, for an occupation; who coif them. 
selves in men’s hats, whisk them off and on « 
gentiihomme, and attitudinize in photographs 
all over the country.” 

I was more and more pleased with our sew 
ing-machine operator as I observed her 
subsequent lessons, and grew quite anxious t 
know somewhat of the history I was sure sh« 
had. While I hesitated, not liking to ask 
direct, awkward question, it befell that the las 
lesson arrived, and during its progress the pal 
teacher’s face grew suddenly paler, and but fo; 
a hindering grasp she would have fallen, faini- 
ing, over the machine. 

“Oh, I hope you will excuse me,” she sa 
some time after, having recovered a very wu 


comfortable consciousness ; “I never behav 
like this before, but I have been suffering a 
day with nervous headaches, and everything 
swam about and grew dark then. I heard sor 


very dreadful news this morning that preven 


my taking any breakfast, and I’ve been on n 
feet all day since. I suppose that cause 
my headache. I shall be able to go on di 
rectly.” 

“You poor child! 


going on another inch to-day. You are going 


I said, “you are n 


to have some toast and tea, and then lie dow: 
till you are fit t home.” She was obstinat 
that she would 
have age to back my obstinacy, so she wa 





finish her day’s labor, but | 
presently settled upon a lounge in my roon 
in one of my dressing-gowns 


made comfortabl 
A lady all through—everything good of iw 
kind, and nicely made and purely kept as fo 
a princess-wearer. Pretty, too, with enchant 
ing dimples in the too-pale cheeks, the disord 
ered hair falling into soft brown rings abou! 
her forehead. 

It was easier after awhile to ask her what | 
wished, and she told me about herself. 

Her father had been the principal of a boys 


} 





school, but had died when she, the oldest child, | 


was but sixteen, leaving four children younger 
than herself, and, next to nothing to provide 
for their needs. Her mother had taken a place 
as matron in a college, keeping her childrer 
with her; she herself had gone immediately t 
learn what was then novel work—sewing up 

a machine; and after two years more of stud 
her oldest brother had decided to learn to be 

printer. So the three struggled to educate tli 
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others—“ You know we could not let father’s 
be so ignorant as to shame 
memory.” The task was almost over now. 
“My second brother graduated at the Poly- 
technic in the summer, and was engaged, before 
he graduated, to go to northern New York; 
and there he is now, learning his business 
practically, camping out and roughing it gen- 
erally, but in the best of health and spirits. 
This last spring we took a good house in Lin- 
den Street, brought mother away from the 
college, and Helen, who has been studying and 
teaching at Mme. M.’s for two years, has the 
first floor for a school for little children. She 
began in September with twenty, and has now 
thirty-two. Even Fan, our baby, who’s trying 
to kill herself at the School of Design, has 
begun to earn something, and we feel as if the 
hardest is over. It isn’t too difficult for us all 
together to keep up the home, and we enjoy it 
as if we had never had one.” 

“And has it been all work and no play all 
these years ?” 

“Oh, no! Father had a share in the Mer- 
cantile Library and was a member of the F. 
Institute. The books and the lectures have 
been a great deal to us. Then you know, ina 
great city like this, even poor people like our- 
selves can see pictures and hear music. The 
best thing has been that every summer either 
the students at college or some of papa’s old 
friends—we’ve never known certainly which— 
have sent mamma an envelope marked ‘ For 
Mrs. Barrington’s summer rest,’ and contain- 
ing a hundred-dollar bill. This has given her 
always six or seven weeks at Deal, Milford, or 
the Water Pass, and turn and turn about we 
have had our little vacations with her. All 
except me—TI get a longer holiday than the 
others. My swift-flying tongue, I suppose, 
long ago procured for me my especial work in 
the shop to sell the machines and teach buyers 
how to use them, Every fall after harvest a 
great many machines are sent to the country, 
board is taken for me, and I go from farmer’s 
to farmer’s explaining and doing my best to 
make them find the busy things indispensable. 
The country is just then at its pleasantest for 
me; I am necessarily a great deal in the open 
air; and if I were a fine lady with nothing to 
do, I could not enjoy it more heartily.” 

“Probably not half as heartily, my dear 
child. But suppose one of you had wished to 
marry ”” I went on like a very dismal old 
raven, 


children his 


She hesitated, then answered me, laughing 
and blushing, “I hope it is not quite impossi- 
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ble that some of us will be married one of these 
days. It will only be that mother will have 
several homes instead of one. It is not as if 
we were indifferent toward one another; we 
have so many reasons for loving each other 
very, very dearly! My oldest brother will be 
married some time next year, if all goes well. 
The young lady is quite an heiress to people 
like us, but so frank and good that we have 
got over being troubled about her money.” 

“And yourself?” I asked. “Has no man 
had eyes in his head to discern even half of 
what I do?” 

She blushed more brightly still: “I have 
been engaged eight years, and some one has 
tried to wait patiently during the last four 
years. He was an old pupil of my father’s, 
and is professor now in a Western university.” 

“Eight years! why, the man deserves to 
rank among the Immortals! And how much 
longer will you need to make him do without 
a wife ?” 

“T hardly know; but little Fan must get 
fairly upon her feet first. It is only very 
lately that I have dared begin to think of it, 
even. When I fall in a brown study now at 
home, they tease me: ‘Constance is putting 
that library to rights, or deciding about her 
carpets.’ Mother is so good about it, and is 
working away as busily for me as if I were to 
be married directly. But I am not; it would 
be too selfish of me to run away just at the last, 
and I shall wait till I am certain not.to be 
missed—save in their love.” 

(I hope no one thinks: I was. idly curious. 
It was simply that I, in my elderly pilgrim 
fashion, had fallen in love with this brave 
young sister-wayfarer, and earnestly cared to 
know what she would tell me. She honored 
me by returning my liking, has'since then been 
my guest many times; and though I notice that 
gentlemen pay her but slight attention, and 
speak of her as “ that quiet Miss Barrington,” 
yet I am satisfied that her professor, whose ac- 
quaintance I was glad to make, thinks, with 
me, that here is a Constance deserving all con- 
stancy.) E. pre M. 


= 6 oe 


Love is the soul, the life, and animati 
principle of truth; and so far only as there 
good in truth, so far only there is life in it. 





77 


To be faithful to the present moment, honr, 
day, and its state, is a most weighty matter, 
and demands man’s most serious consideration. 
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NOT FOR OURSELVES ALONE. 


\ LITTLE paradise !” said Mr. Baldwin to his 


Li ft 


gant suburban residence, the ample grounds 


nd Lawson, as they 


h were as beautiful as art and nature could 


ke them. “ A man of taste and leisure might be 
: nt to pass his life here.” 

s all I desire,” answered Mr. Lawson. “I 

ntent.” 

You do not feel the deep, heavy, and incessant 


t the world’s great heart 7” 
gh ambitions do not tempt you?” 
ure neither for its praise nor its blame?” 


N why should I? All is vanity and vexa 


f spirit on the outside, and trar 





‘ I By the blessing of God, I have ample 


and I will show my thankfulness by enjoy- 
1 as becomes a rational being.” 
friend did not reply. 


‘ } 


ra long pause, Mr. Lawson said: “ Am I not 


what?” asked the friend. 


I eing content to enjoy 





ment is not the all-in-all 
Mr. Baldwin. 
ut then, I pray? All men seek happiness. 


lace it in one thing and some in another 





are striving after the possession of wha 

nk will bring happiness. Now I have the 
s of my desire.” 

ust not. You are capable of higher things 
than gardening and horticulture.” 


‘IT am not ambitious of fame,” answered Mr. 


Lawson. “I understand human nature well enough 
to know what the world’s applause is worth. It 
es not pay for the effort.” 
And you are content to let the high mental 
alities given you by God lie dormant?” 
Mr. Lawson shrugged his shoulders as he re- 


plied: “I don’t know that I am gifted beyond the 


ma f men. I am not conscious of the high 
! tal qualities to which you refer. At any rate, 
I no occasion to put forth unusual effort. It 


not require the athletic’s trained strength to 
hold a pruning-knife, or to walk over my pleasant 
sds.” 
You live only for yourself.” 


For myself, my friends, and my neighbors,’ 





said Mr. Lawson, with a smile of satisfaction. “We 

t stand alone in this world. No one knows 

that better than I do. God has given me many 

i things, and I trust that I shall never be utterly 
sclfish in my enjoyment of them.” 
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Mr. Blanchard, but he had too deeply at heart the 





@inust find some one who 


it as an end of life,” 


of the Farm School to let the matter rest 
1a manager,” he said. 
I am sorry for quickly replied Mr. Law- 


“ These thing a bother, I have no taste 


hem. You must put some one else in my 


“T hardly think,” said the neighbor, “that you 
will formally decline to serve on such a plea.” 
And his calm eyes rested for a moment or two in 
hose of Lawson’s. 

Mr. Lawson understood him, and was silent. 
said Mr. Blanchard. 


“T wish you would find some one else,” replied 


“ You will accept, of course,” 
Lawson. “ There are a dozen men in our neighbor 
hood who will render you a far more efficient ser 
vice than I possibly can.” 


have talked all that over. We want 


“No; we 
you, and for a specia 

“What?” 

“To fill the office of treasurer.” 

“ That I positively decline,” said Mr. Lawson. 
“Oh, no.” 

In this I shall remain firm. Treasurer! 
» me into a world of care, perplexity, 
and annoyance.” 

“ Not necessarily,” replied Mr. Blanchard. “We 
want a man for this position in whom we can trust 
implicitly. Some forty or fifty thousand dollars 
will pass through the treasurer’s hands in 
course of the next yes id we must look to 
safety. You are our man, Mr. Lawson.” 


“T cannot be had for any 


such office,” was firmly 
answered. 
And to this declaration Mr. 


No argument or persuasion could induce hi: 
ts 


Lawson adhered. 
give up the ease and comfort that were so pleasant, 
and involve himself in public cares and res} 
bilities. Even the position of a manager he refused 
to accept. 

“Tt is of no use,” he said to his friend, aft 
meighbor had gone away; “they cannot in 
Bne into any of their troublesome schemes. 
That was a cor 


urer, indeed ! | proposition ! 


has more taste for c: 
oeks and account-keeping than I have. My 
genuis don’t run in that direction. The school is 
a good thing, and I am ready to give all I can; 
but as to going into its management, that is another 
affair altogether.” 


A year afterward, Mr. Lawson sat with his friend 
in the piazza of his elegant residence, and looked 


upon the ample grounds that were still as beautiful 
ms taste could make them; but his countenance did 
mot wear the old look of contentment. 

“ Has the year brought you its promise of tran- 
quil peace ?” asked the friend. 

“No,” was the almost bitter response. 

“ Peace of mind never comes to those who seek 
said the friend. “ Happiness 
is a result, never an achievement.” 


SERMONS. 


“T do not understand you,” was rey 
* Peace of mind is the blessing God gives to 
those who do the work He sets before them. The 
is when he sai 
ttempted, something done, 
a night's repose 
he sleep of labor is sweet.” 
Mr. Lawson drew a jong sigh. 
His friend went on: “If you had gone int 


management of this Farm School last 


undertaken the control of its finances, I am sure 
you would be a happier man to-day than you 
are.” 
At the words “ Farm School,” a deep flush ar 
look of disquietude came into Mr. Lawson’s face. 
“ By the way, what of this school?” asked Mr. 
Baldwin. 
Lawson shook his head. 
* Not successful ?” 
“ No.” 
“ Why not?” 
“They have lost nearly all their funds.” 
“ How so?” 
“Their treasurer proved. both incompetent and 
honest. I could have told them as much when 
they elected him. If I had been on the board, he 
would have been black-balled.” 
““Why were you not on the board ?” 
Mr. Lawson remained silent for some moments, 
l ‘I was to blame in my refusal 
But I knew that it would 
and work wholly uncongenial, 
and I shrunk from the task. If I had gone in, the 


school to-day would have the guardianship of more 


a hundred boys, instead of the twenty it is 


than 
And this troubles 


f my thoughts. Sometl 


barely able to support. 
g me that I am res; 
sand the wrong involved,” 
“The voice of conscience speaking in your soul, 
Mr. Baldwin. “Do not try to 
shut your ears, but listen and obey its su 
What m 


my friend,” said 
rgestion 
It is your soul’s best friend. 
say ?” 


“Tf I am really responsible, as I fear that I 


for this loss of funds, am I not bound in just 
make theloss good? That is the ‘what more’ 
inner voice is saying.” 

At this moment Mr. Blanchard was seen ap- 
proaching from the road. 

“He is coming to see me about the school,” re- 
marked Mr. Lawson. 

“Co-operate with him in all possible ways; and, 

for it, you will be a far happier man on 


twelve months than you are now,” said 


l. 
ean I will,” was answered. 

Mr. Blanchard came at once to the objoct of his 
visit. 

“Something must be done, and that speedily, or 
our school will have to be abandoned,” he said. 


‘Oh! no; you must not think of giving it up,” 
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replied Mr. Lawson, with considerable earnestness 
of manner. “ Let the something be done.” 

“ We have again put you on the board of mana- 
gers,” said Mr. Blanchard. 

“Very well, I accept and will do my best to help 
you.” 

Mr. Blanchard’s face brightened as he replied : 

“Your best will be a great deal, Mr. Lawson. I 
would rather see you on the board, and your heart 
in our work, than any other three men in the 
neighborhood.” 

“You overestimate my service,” said Mr. Law- 


son, in a tone of satisfaction he could not disguise. 

“No; I have always regarded you as the man 
on whot ve all others, the success of our school 
depends i I cannot tell you how disappointed 
and discouraged I was when you refused to act with 
us @ year ag God has given you not only the 


means of doing good, but has endowed you with 
certain mental qualities that are essential in the 
organizat and successful establishment of a great 
charity like this asylum and school for neglected 
and outcast children. If you give heart and hand 
to the work, we may yet sueceed—if you do not, I 
despair.” 

‘You shall have heart, and hand, and money. 


‘ 


All that I am able to do I will do. Can I say 
mor 

Mr. Blanchard caught his hand and pressed it 
war 

‘You make my heart light again!” he exclaimed. 

“What is the exact sum that has been lost 
through this miserable business of your treasurer ?” 


asked Mr. Lawson. 
“Nearly thirty thousand dollars.’ 
“So I have understood. The first work in hand 


to raise this sum, and as much more as 





There will be no great difficulty if you accept 
the office of treasurer. Everybody has confidence 


se mein any way. I am at your service,” 
replied Mr. Lawson, “and as an earnest of my pur- 
pose to make the school a success, now that I am 
fairly committed to the work, I pledge myself to 
raise one half of the sum that has been lost.” 

“J thank you in the name of hundreds of poor 
children whe will be reseued from suffering, degra- 
dation, and crime, through your activity!” said 
Mr. Blanchard, with irrepressible emotion. “ The 
issue of this noble charity was with you. If you 
had turned from us, all would have been lost. Ah, 
sir, God has made you, in a singular manner, the 
special instrument of His divine beneficence. He 
has laid on you a great responsibility; and if you 
are faithful thereto, will give you a great reward— 
but not as the world giveth. He will give you 


peace.’ 

All that this meant Mr. Lawson did not then un- 
derstand. But a year afterward it had become 
plainer to his mental sight. Then, sitting in his cool 
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piazza, with sweet airs from hay-fields and blossom- 
ing vines around him—sitting with his friend as 
he had sat there many times before, holding famil 
iar converse—his mind opened to a clearer percep- 
tion of the laws of spiritual life on which happiness 
depends. 

“You have had a busy year, and some earnest 
work in the Farm School,” said the friend. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Lawson, with a flash of in- 
terest in his eyes. “ Earnest work; and what is 
better, successful work. We have raised over fifty 
thousand dollars, and there are now in the school 
nearly seventy boys. Just think of it! seventy 
boys taken from cold and hunger, from vice and 
crime, and cared for with a Christian charity that 
looks to their highest welfare! I am moved to 
tears, sometimes, as I sit and think of what all thie 
means. Ah, my friend vat was a miserable 
delusion in which you found me two years ago. I 
was seeking life in stagnation; joy in inaction; 








happiness in simple ease. Around my little self I 
had begun narrowing all my interests. I took the 
wealth and leisure God gave to me in His good 
providence as benefactions especial to myself—as 





the means of personal enjoyment alone. But my 
eyes are opened to higher truths. I see in a new 
light. I comprehend the meaning of language 


ago. 





that sounded strangely a yes 
“Tt is in the good we d 
“and not in the good we gain, that blessing lies. 


answered the friend 


The mere possession of things in the outer world 
conveys no real happiness; for the ardor of desire 
fails in achievement, and the thing desired loses 
one half of its beauty #0 soon as we call it our 
seeking lies the germ of dis- 


own. In all mere sel 
appomtment. Some one has truly said that wealth 
is a trust; and so are Jeisure and mental gifts. If 
we hold them in trust, and use them as far as 
we can for the good of society, a blessing will go 
with them. If we do not, like pent-up waters that 
stagnate, they will breed disquiet in our souls.” 

T. 8 A. 


3 Co 


ng on contentment: “Is 
th two or three mountains 


Says a writer, discour 
that animal better that ha 





to graze on, than a little bee that feeds on dew or 


manna, and lives upon what falls every morning 
from the storehouses of heaven, clouds, and Provi- 
dence? Can a man quench his thirst better out of 
a river than a full urn? or drink better from a 
fountain which is finely paved with marble, than 
when it wells over the green turf?” 

——o 


Praise no man too liberally before his face, 
nor censure him too lavishly behind his back. 
The one savors of flattery, the other of malice, 
and both are reprehensible. The true way to 
advance another’s virtue is to follow it, and the 
best means to cry down another’s vice is to 
decline it. 
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SHAMS. 


‘Ta age might rightly be called an age of ex- 


travagance. Its tendencies may, in the gen 





eral, be in the right direction ; but everything runs 


to extremes. This is. plainly shown in our modes 
of dress. Fashion is, in the main, more sensible, 
more convenient, and more healthful than she has 


been within the memory of the present gencration. 
But, then, fashion orders that these convenient and 
sensible costumes shall be so overloaded with trim- 
ming, and in the petty details she. is so startling, 
and, we might almost say, so ridiculous, that we 
can nearly justify sober-minded, somewhat preju 


g her altogether 





ced elderly people for condemnir 
and sighing for the simplicity and—inconvenience 
of the “ good old times.” 

This is not only an age of extravagance. As a 
necessary sequence, it is also an age of shams. It 

an age of jute, velveteen, and cheap jewelry. If 
8 lady can afford to pay fifty or one hundred dol 
lars for false hair, and can wear her velvet, point 





lace, and diamonds, it is certai nobody’s busi 
ness, and, for one, we do not obj And if a lady 
cannot afford these, and puts on an immense chig 





non of jute, wears cotton velvet, imitation lace, and 
oroide jewelry, it may also be nobody’s busines 


but she must not be surprised or offended if 





called vulgar. For shams are always vulgar, 


an unpretending simplici 





} 


refined and 





yisst 





ladylike. The most inexpensive dress, bought in 





accordance with the wearer’s means and p< 





neatly made, carefully put on, and pretending to 
es 8 a 





be nothing more than it reg 





ny one without giving offence to the most fastidi 
ous taste. 

We can remember when a lady would have been 
lismayed and indignant if accused of wearing 
brass jewelry. Now we have made a slight altera 
tion in its nature and given it a another,name, and 


itg wearers flash it from necks, and arms, an 





with a profusion that would ha 
shocked the lady of twenty years ago. Now we 
see ladies with brooches and ear-drops of amazing 
sizes and patterns; fingers loaded with rings; 
braeelets, one on each wrist, and from these dang- 
ling numberless charms, of various devices, all 
gilt. But the marked feature of jewelry is the 
chain, The young lady of to-day would scorn the 
chain of twenty years ago—the real ladylike chain, 
hoe and delicate in workmanship, and of undoubted 
purity of metal. This must be massive in design, 
no matter how rough the workmanship. Its style 
unblushingly proclaims its origin—oroide is written 
all over it. And so the young lady of the period 


appears decked in sham from head to foot. Jew- 
its: significance and is quite as 
valueless as the brass and copper armlets, anklets, 





elry has lost all i 


ear and nose rings worn by the savages. It is no 
longer an evidence of a refined taste, but of a bar- 
barous one. We almost wonder how any one who 


owns real and valuable jewelry dare wear it, lest it 





should be mistaken for sham, finished with a little 


more care than ordina 





In these days of hair, cotton-velvet, and 


tinsel jewelry, it would not be strange if these out- 


yuld make their impress upon the 





ward shams 
minds and morals, and if we should become a peo- 
ple of pretenses and superficialities. 

However, the fashion chronicles announce that 
velveteen is not in so great favoras formerly. So if 
fashion decrees there shall be one sham the less, 


her blind votaries will, of course, obey. If she 





would take the t proide is no 
longer re gnized r jews » 
t gla g vulg chance of 
I gd awa g confined 
t e unintellig f 





—corgoo—— 
GRANDMOTHERS. 


untly crying out about the 








of the times, should read an arti 
ctions of an Old Wo- 


the January number of 





man,” which appears in 


the Galary. We make the following extract: 


“But though, whatever my burden of time, I 





have come confessedly to an age when my past is 





sweeter than any future (earthly) can be, still I 
maintain that I am not notably a discontented, r 
trospective old woman. I know well enough that 








it car s 





not always be May, and there are compen 

ns: if I have crows’ feet and silver-thridded ha 
there’s my Bessie with a peach-blossom face and 
shining ¢ hest 


nut curls, 





“T dare say one of my grumbling contempor 
might find it in his withered old heart to d 





that Bessie’* mother ?—grandmother?—at any rate, 
a very aged person, was of a more substantial build 


for a hard-scrabble world ; that her long-ago checks 
were more deeply tinted; her hair ignorant of 


slate-pencils, and pipe-stems ; 





crimping-pins, h 
her gown unkilted and unfurbelowed; her knowl 
lge more domestic. 

* And if he did? 
“ Didn’t I build up a tower of pt head, 
and in so doing wear away all the hair upon 
sides? Wasn’t I fur 
shell backcomb fit to bridge a stream? Didn’t I 


Simply, nonsense! 





Ts onr 








(s 





ther topped off with a huge 





wear padded leg-o’-mutton sleeves, and a skirt so 
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V E copied last month from Mrs. Stowe’s story 


r her I should toil. 


inselfish. 


spirer, charmer. 


ARTHURS LADY'S 


= 
uld barely step in it? Wasn't my 
r hunched up to my chin, or elongated 

pressure of whalebone an 


its had the freedom and grace of a 


lashed to a board? And then how mod- 

I is sequestered from distractions and 
ervation in the far depths of my chaise 

a bonnet!—surmounted (a lady’s word 





1 thereto) by eight tremendous o 


8, all standing straightly up like the cre 


in angry cook-a-too! 
old womaa may speak plainly—and the 
What did Solo 


of the way of a man with a maid? 


azed truth is, men are fools. 

I suy 
I 

ll always be just so hard to understand; 


r 


uppose, too, that nature being more potent 


sn grumblers and sensible ancients of the people, 


will always seek to please these fools in what 
er been the most successful fashion—through 
s to the eye; the eye far oftener than other- 
» wholly uncultivated one. Where would my 
have been, and where would Bessie be, had 
sed, or were she to dress like our respective 

1 respected grandmothers ?” 


———> i Boo - - 


HE YOUNG MAN’S FUTURE WIFE. 


the Christian Unton—“ My Wife and I; 
I ry Henderson’s History.” We again make 
r extract, an extract which is worthy tho 





leration of all mothers with 


i of all young men who look forward to wives in 


young sons 


future: 

My ehadow-wife grew up by my side under my 
It was for her I studied, 
The thought of providing for 
took the sordid element out of economy and made 


er’s creative touch. 





She was to be to me adviser, friend, 
She was to be my companion, 
alone in one faculty, but through all the range 

being—there should be nothing wherein I 
he could not, by appreciative sympathy, com- 
As I thought of her she seemed 


*I must love up and not down,’ I 


together. 

r than I. 

1. ‘She must stand on a height, and I must 

to her—she must. be a princess worthy of 

y toils and many labors.” Gradually she be- 
to me a controlling power. 

thought of what she would think, closed 

many a book that I felt she and I could not 

i together—her fair image barred the way to 

man 


and 
rsake I abjured intimacies that I felt she 


a dk 


s, he must leave his good angel behind 


r and avenue, which if a young 


1 not approve, and it was my ambition to keep 
nner temple of my heart and thoughts so pure, 


at it might be a worthy resting-place for her at 


wung 
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Say, little one, O 
Dost know of t 
Despoik 1 the 
To circle thy f 
To cover wl 5 
As though they 


Pink cheek dimy 
Hidden in wav 
Brown eyes glat 


Changing with tl 
Do hear? I accuse 


Of crowning tl 


O sweet! witl 


Where didst thou 


Red lips I put 
Pink hands over 
Then rolled 

For Floss H 


Sweet littl 
You know that: 
L kiss them, t 

The wh : 
The red of your 
I kiss you to 
Ob, silken 1 


NOT GOOD |] 


HE one child 


P inate 9 
of growing 


Ww 


has pertinently said, 


one child well tl! 


’ to by 


children he 


I 
the « 


merely that 
the younger, | 
profitably in 
laughed into mod 
into humility. | 
mind that others 
pre ferences, as well 
of considerit yt 
ces; and he is t 
say, with thos 
Parents with 
their best way 
fel) ya 


Tt is t 


many play 
ently can. 


much with persons of 
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leed thou hast dons 


s golden rays 


ken maze, 


a-peeping through, 


l to see life, too! 


lump, and fair, 
ld, bright hair, 


wind-tossed wave, 





s that are careless-grat 
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st guilty curls, 


t queen of girls! 
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shining hair, 


m—where, oh, where 


eyes flashing, 


one, 


r was all in fun! 
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EVENINGS WITH THE PORTS. 


AT TWILIGHT. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 
A l twilight, when the shadows gather round about 
me, 
And evening follows close the footsteps of the day, 
1 jet the tide of life drift slowly on without me, 
And put my cares away. 


And, sitting in the darkness, while the night wind 
whispers 
On the high hills that lift their summits to the sky 
To the pale stars of Heaven, its sweet and plaintive 
vespers, 
I feel my lost ones nigh. 


They gather round about me, and I hear them calling 


In tender, loving accents, as of old, my nam 
And tsongh in fairer lands their lines of life are 
falling 


They love me just the same. 
And so, while o’er the world the night's grim shadows 
gather, 
I hold a tryst with those I used to love so well; 
Bo you may have the day, and J, ah, 1 would rather 
Eve always round me fell! 


The weary day is dying, and my heart in yearning 
For the dear voices that can thrill my pulses so 
Gives weleome to the night, for, with its shades 

returning, P 
My loved will come, I know. 


————00 .h0-o — 


THE BROOK. 





TP in the wild where no one comes to look, 
U There lives and sings a lonely little brook; 
Liveth and singeth in the dreary pines, 

Yet creepeth on to where the daylight shines. 


Pure from their heaven, in mountain chalice caught, 
It drinks the rain, as drinks the soul her thought; 
And down dim hollows where it winds along, 

Bears its life-burden of unlistened song. 





I catch the murmur of its undertone 

That sigheth, ceaselessly, alone! alone! 

And hear, afar, the rivers gloriously 

Shout on their paths toward the shining sea! 


The voiceful rivers, chanting to the sun, 
And wearing names of honor every one; 
Outreaching wide, and joining hand in hand, 
To pour great gifts along the asking land. 


Ah, lonely brook! ereep onward through the pines, 
Pass through the gloom to where the daylight shines ; 
Sing on among the stones, and secretly 

Fee! how the floods are al! akin to thee. 


Drink the sweet rain the gentle heaven sendeth ; 
Hold thine own path, howeverward it tendeth, 
For somewhere, aunderneat: the eternal sky, 
Thou, too, shalt find the rivers by and by. 
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THE PRAYER SEEKER. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
A LONG the aisle where prayer was made, 
4 woman, all in black arrayed, 
Close-veiled, between the kneeling host, 
With gliding motion of a ghost, 
Passed to the desk and laid thereon 
A scroll which bore these words alone— 
Pray for me! 


Back from the place of worshipping 
She glided like a guilty thing; 
The rustle of her draperies, stirred 
By hurrying feet, alone was heard; 
While, full of awe, the preac! read, 
As out into the dark she spe i: 

Pray for me! 





Back to the night from whence she came, 
To unimagined grief or shame! 

Across the threshold of that door, 

None knew the burden that she bore; 


Alone she left the written scroll, 





The legend of a troubled soul— 
Pray for me! 


Glide on, poor ghost of woe or sin! 
Thou leay'st a common need 1 
Each bears, like thee, some nameless weight, 


Some misery inarticulate ; 





n; 





Some secret sin, some shrouded dread, 
Some household sorrow all 
Pray for us! 





alid— 


Pass on! The type of all than art, 

Sad witness to the common heart! 

With face in veil and seal on Tip, 

In mute and strange companionship, 

Like thee we wander to and fro, 

Dumbly implor 
Pray for us! 





1g a8 we go: 


Ah, who shall pray, since he who pleads 
Our wants perchance hath greater needs! 
Yet they who make their loss the gain 
Of others shall not ask in vain, 
And Heaven bends low to hear the prayer 
Of love from lips of self-despair— 

Pray for us! 


In vain remorse and fear and hate 

Beat with bruised hands against a fate, 

Whose walls of iron only move, 

And open to the touch of love, 

He only feels his burden “all 

Who, taught by suffering, pities all— 
Pray for usi 


He prayeth best who leaves unguessed 

The mystery of another's breast— 

Why cheeks grow pale, why eyes o’erflow, 

Or heads are white, thou need'st not know : 

Enough to note, by many a sign 

That every heart had needs like thine— 
Pray for ust 
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THE LONG WHITE SEAM. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 
8 I came round the harbor buoy, 
The lights began to gleam, 
No wave the land-locked harbor stirred, 
rhe crags were white as cream; 
And I marked my love by candlelight 
Sewing her long white seam. 
It's aye sewing ashore, my dear, 
Watch and steer at sea, 
It’s reef and furl, and haul the line, 
Set sail and think of thee. 


I climbed to reach her cottage door; 
Oh! sweetly my love sings; 
Like a shaft of light her voice breaks forth, 
My soul to meet it springs, 
As the shining water leaped of old 
When stirred by angel wings. 
Aye longing to list anew, 
Awake and in my dream, 
But never a song she sang like this, 
Sewing her long white seam. 


Fair fall the lights, the harbor lights, 
That brought me in to thee, 
And peace drop down on that low roof 
For the sight that I did see, 
And the voice, my dear, that rang so clear, 
All for the love of me. 
For oh! for oh! with brows bent low 
By the flickering candle's gleam, 
Her wedding gown it was she wrought, 
Sewing the long white seam. 


+O CO - 


OLD AGE. 
LING down the faded blossoms of the spring, 
Nor clasp the roses with regretful hand; 
The joy of summer is a vanished thing ; 
Let it depart, and learn to understand 
The gladness of great calm—the autumn rest, 
The peace—of human joys the latest and the best! 


Ah! Ek remember how in early days 
The primrose and the wild-flower grew beside 
My tangled forest paths, whose devious ways 
Filled me with joys of mysteries untried, 
And terror that was more than half delight, 
And sense of budding life; and longings infinite, 


And I remember how, in life’s hot noon, 
Around my path the lavish roses shed 
Color and fragrance, and the air of June 
Breathed rapture—now those summer days are fled; 
Days of sweet peril, when the serpent lay 
Lurking at every turn of life’s enchanted way. 


The light of spring, the summer glow, are o’er, 

And I rejoice in knowing that for me 
The woodbine and the roses bloom no more, 

The tender green is gone from field and tree; 
Brown barren sprays stand clear againet the blue, 
And leaves fall fast,'and let the truthful sunlight through. 


For me the hooded herbs of autumn grow, 
Square-stemmed and sober; mint and sage, 
Hoarhound and balm—such plants as healers know; 
And the decline of life’s long pilgrimage 
Is soft and sweet with marjoram and thyme, 
Bright with pure evening dew, not serpent's glittering 
e. 
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And round my path the aromatic air, 

Breathes health ar fume, and the turfy ground 
Is soft for weary feet, and smooth and fair 

With little thornless blossoms that abound 
In safe dry places, where th« 
Lies to the setting sun, and n 


mountain side 
ill beast can hide. 


What is there to regret? Why should I mourn 
To leave the forest and the marsh behind, 
Or toward the rank, low meadows sadly turn? 
iness I find, 
Safer, and not less beautiful—and blest 
With glimpses, faint and far, of the long-wished-for 
Rest. 


Since here another love 


And so I drop the roses from my hand, 
And let the thorn-pricks heal, and take my way, | 
Down hill, across a fair and peaceful land 
Lapt in the golden of dying day ; 
Glad that the ni ear, and glad to know 
That, rough or s way, J have not far to go. 
Publie Opinion. 
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NOT KNOWING. 
KNOW not what 
o'er my ey 
And o’er each ste; 
acenes to ris¢ 
And every joy H« is me 
glad surpris 


efall me! God hangs a mist 
onward path He makes new 


comes as a sweet and 


I see not a step before me, as I tread the days of the 
year, 
But the past is still in God's keeping, the future His 


mercy shal 
And what | 
I draw near 


okes dark 


listance may brighten as 


For perhaps the dreaded future has less bitterness 
than I t) 

The Lord may sweeten the water before I stoop to 
drink 

Or, if Marah must be Marah, He will stand beside ite 
brink. 


It may be there is waiting for the coming of my 


feet 
Some gift of such rare blessedness, some joy 80 
strangely sweet 


That my lips can y tremble with the thanks I can- 


not speak 


O restful, blissful ignorance! ’Tis blessed not to 


know; 

It keeps me quiet in those arms which will not let 
me go, 

And hushes my sou! to rest on the bosom which loves 
me 80, 


So I go on not knowing! I would not if I might; 

I would rather walk on in the dark with God, than go 
alone in the | ; 

1 would rather walk with Him by faith, than walk 
alone by sight. 





My heart shrinks back from trials which the future 
may disclose, 

Yet I never had a sorrow but what the dear Lord 
chose ; 

So I send the coming tears back, with the whispered 
word, “He knows.” 























































FRUIT CULTURE FOR LADIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GARDENING FOR LADIEs,” 


AN EXAMPLE FOR AMERICAN 
LADIES. 


— 


IT\HE following item, which I clip from a recent ( 


newspaper, may, perhaps, give some encourage- 


ment to such of my lady friends as are hesitating | 
about trying their hands at fruit-raising, from an ? 


apprehension that it isan employment not suited 
to ladies: 


“An English woman of rank and title—Lady ; 


Pigott—has devoted herself to scientific and prac- 
tieal agriculture, thus setting a good example to 
her sex. No work can be more ennobling to the 


character, or more remunerative to the purse, than / 
the lighter kinds of gardening—as horticulture and ( 


fruit-raising. If women would make this a pro- 


fession, securing stronger hands than their own for 
the heavier tasks, we should hear less of the in- § 
creasing cruelty of needlewomen’s oppressors. The 
latter gentlemen would soon have nobody to op- ) 
press, and would have to look about for helpers, , 
and to pay them well when they found them.” 


——ote@oo—— 


THE APPLE. 


—— 


PPLE-TREES thrive best with medium expo- ( 
sure to the sun, and with protection from ( 
The soil should be a moist, friable, > 


bleak winds. 
calcareous loam, with some gravel. Any good soil, 
however, rich enough to produce fair crops of grass 
or grain, will answer very well. They will even 
succeed tolerably in a stiff clay, or a light, shift- 
ing sand, with active manures, and, in the clay, 
with frequent fall ploughing, while the trees are 


young, and, in the sand, with compact culture. | 
Springy or wet land is decidedly bed, unless thor- ( 


oughly underdrained. 
In planting, dig the holes from three to six feet 


in diameter, and twelve to eighteen inches deep, ? 


according to the kind of soil and the size of the 
tree. The morecompact the soil, the deeper and 
larger should be the hole. Fill up with good top- 


soil, so that the tree may stand about one inch | 
lower than when taken from the nursery. In tak- , 


ing up the tree, be careful to hurt the roots as little 
as possible, If any are broken, cut them off smooth, 
with @ fine saw or sharp knife. Spread the roots 
out to their full extent, and fill up with good, rich 
soil, but use no manure. If the tree is crooked, 
bind it with a straw band to a stake planted firmly 
in the ground. In setting out an orchard, trees 
should never be planted at less distance than two 
rods, 

Pruning should commence at the planting of the 
tree. If the top be tall and spindling, shorten it. 


, cultivation. 


Let the limbs commence about six feet from the 


( ground. The top should be sufficiently open to ad- 


mit the sun and air, 

In speaking of the best varieties of apples for 
cultivation, Allen’s American Farm Book, to which 
I am greatly indebted, says: 

“Almost every section of the apple-growing 
region of America has a greater or less variety 
peculiar to itself, and their valuable properties ap- 
pear more fully developed in these Jocalities than 
when removed to others. There are varieties, how- 
ever, which are of more general cultivation. * * * 
We name some standard varieties, all of which are 


- now in successful cultivation in different parts of 


the United States and the Canadas— 

“Summer Appies.—Early Harvest, Red Astra- 
can, Large Yellow Bough, William’s Favorite. 

“ AuruMN AppLEs.—Golden Sweet, Fall Pippin, 
Gravenstein, Jersey Sweeting, Rambo. 

“Wiyter Appies.—Westfield, Seek-no-further, 
Baldwin, Yellow Belle Fleur, Hubbardston, Non- 
such, Northern Spy, Peck’s Pleasant, Rhode Island 
Greening, American Golden Russet, English Rus- 
set, Roxbury Russet, Talman’s Sweeting, Esopus 
Spitzenberg, and King.” ® 

It is not probable, however, that all of these varie- 
ties will succeed in any one locality. I would, 
therefore, recommend any one about setting out 
apple-trees, to look around among the orchards in 
the neighborhood, and see what kinds have done 
the best, and then make a selection from these. 


~—sot#jo0—_ 
THE PEAR. 


HETHER for home consumption or for mar- 
keting, the pear is one of the most desirable 

of fruits. Of a hardy habit, and flourishing in 
any soil that will grow apples, it is quite easy of 
The soil it prefers is a clay loam, 
though I have in my own garden some of the finest 
trees, which do not know that there is such a thing 


) asclay. They flourish in yellow sand, leaf mould, 


and chip-dirt, with an annual top-dressing of barn- 
yard manure, and occasionally a slight sprinkling 
of ashes and salt. Though longer in coming into 
bearing, the pear is more productive than the apple, 
lives longer, and is subject to fewer diseases. It 


) requires less pruning than the apple, but, in most 
other respects, its cultivation is the same as that of 


the apple. 
Grafted on the quince, the pear becomes a dwarf. 


) The dwarfed pear bears much earlier than when 
’ grown on its own root—generally in the third or 


fourth year. Of course, it does not bear so abun- 
dantly as the standard, nor does it keep in bearing 
any great length of time. Yet, if the tree be 
planted deep enough for roots to grow from the 
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pear-stem, it will become a standard, and attain a 
table old age, in good bearing condition. 
Plant as directed for apple-trees—standards 
twenty-five to thirty feet apart; dwarfs, twelve to 
r market, the best varieties, naming them in 
the order of their ripening, are the Bloodgood, 
Bartlett, Seckel, Louise, Bonne-de-Jersey, Duchess 
D’Angouleme, and Beurre D’Aremberg. The Vicar 
of Winkfield, one of the last to ripen, is, to my 
taste, one of the finest of pears, but it does not 
seem to obtain favor as a market variety. There 
many other varieties of excellent pears, but 
se I have mentioned are the ones most generally 


‘ 


grown. 

One great drawback to the cultivation of the pear 
is the fact that it is subject to & very formidable 
disease—the fire-blight, as it is called. Of this, 
however, I shall speak more fully at a later period. 


en oo 


THE CHERRY. 





yeeer cultivated, the cherry seldom fails to 
4 yield a fair crop. Planted like the apple, it 
loves a warm, deep, sandy loam. Set the trees 
from sixteen to twenty feet apart. For profit, the 
common Red Kentish, or Pie Cherry, is, perhaps, 
the best. A newer pie variety—the Early Rich- 

i—is said to be quite as productive, earlier, and 
f richer flavor. 


The cherry requires little pruning. Remove 
suckers, keep an open head, and lop off chafing 
branches, as in other fruit trees. It is understood, 


[ presume, that, in all pruning, regard is to be had 
to the symmetry of the tree. 

Besides the Pie Cherry, there are several other 
very desirable varieties for eating. I may mention 
the Black Tartarian, the English Mayduke, the 
Ox-Heart, and the Gov. Wood. The only objection 
E have to these is the fact that they are too good. 
Once the birds get a taste of them, good-by to your 
cherries. Nothing will save them. Scarecrows 
svail not, and shooting is a useless if not an unjus- 
tifiable destruction of bird-life. If you have room 
to plant enough trees for the supply of all the 
birds, and leave a surplus for yourself, it may be 
pleasant—though scarcely profitable—to try to cul- 
tivate the finer sorts of cherries. 


OE 


PLANTING FRUIT-TREES. 





TT.\HE time of planting may be at any time after 

the fall of the leaf in autumn, till its reap- 
pearance in spring, provided the ground is not 
frozen. 

As a rule, however, it is better to set out your 
yherry, plum, and peach trees in early spring, be- 
fere the bud is much swollen, if possible—that is to 
say, during the present month, in the latitude of 
Philadelphia. 
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HOME MAGAZINE. 


The apple, pear, and quince do best if planted in 
the fall. 

All fruit-trees should beseverely pruned at plant. 
ing. If any fruit sets in a transplanted tree, pull 
it off, regardless of every temptation to leave it or 
“just to see what it’s going to be.” 

Trees that have become dried during transporta 
tion from the nursery, before being planted, should 
be placed, for al a week, in a trench, under 4 
covering of fine, mellow earth. This will restore to 
them their original plumpness. 

If not ready to plant your trees when they ar 
rive, dig a trench, in which lay their roots, and 
keep them covered with moist earth till such time 
as you are prepared to set them out, 

-2.09,0e— 

GRAFTING, 
HE operation of grafting, though a very simple 
one, is yet not easily to be explained on paper 
I shall, therefore, make no attempt to describe it, 
presuming that such of my readers as may desir 
to know how to graft, will be able to find accom 

modating neighbors to show them the process. 

ties, grafting can be commenced 
The cherry and the plum 
Apples and pe ars 


In most local 
during the present m 
are the first to be attended to. 


do better if left until t buds commence to star 
For grafting-wax take four parts of rosin and one 
part each of | vax and tallow, and melt together 
If too hard, add more tallow, and if teo soft, more 


The wax is poured into water when melted 


rosin. 
and gathered in the hands and worked like cand) 
after which it is made into convenient rolls. A 


handy way to use it is to tear up old cotton, old 
sheets or dresses, into strips about two inches wid« 
Roll them up and put them into the melted wax 
and let them rei until thoroughly saturated 
Remove, and let them drain. This can be unrolled 
and torn into convenient strips. 
20;0e— 
HINTS FOR THE MONTH. 
CuRRANTS AND Gooseperries.—Plant out cut- 
tings of currants and gooseberries as soon as prac- 
Remove all the buds except two or three 
Transplant cuttings already two years 


ticable. 
at the top. 
started, to where they are to grow. Give the roots 
plenty of room, and manure liberally with well-de- 
composed manure. Prune currants freely, cutting 
shoots of last year to within three eyes of the 
growth of the previ Leave short spurs, 
an inch or two long, wpon the main limbs, which 
should be limited in number, and kept clear of 
shoots, except these spurs. A similar process will 
do well with the gooseberry, though it would be 
better done in the fall 


Prune out all wood injured by 
the cold of winter. Otherwise, be sparing of the 
knife at this season. A handful of coarse salt ap- 
plied about the collar of each tree will be of benefit 
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It is said to destroy the borer. Do not neglect, 
however, to examine your trees for traces of this 
dreaded enemy. Clear away the earth from the 
collar of the tree, or with knife and wire ferret out 
the foe. 


SrrawBeRRies.—Clean, dress, and fork the beds. 
For new beds disturb the ground thoroughly to a 
depth of eighteen or twenty inches, 

For field culture have the rows two and a half 
feet apart, and set the plants in the row from ten 
to twelve inches apart. Keep the weeds down, 





and be sure to have the ground deep and mel- 
low before planting. In the garden and field 
plant in hills, and allow no runners to be formed. 
Remove all decaying leaves at planting, and shorten 
the roots about one-third. Where pistillate sorts 
are grown, plant a perfect variety near by to fer- 
tilize them. As soon as growth commences, a sow- 
ing of guano has been found to be of great benefit 
to the crop of fruit. 


Grare Vixes.—Plant if the soil is in proper con- 


dition. Use no manure. Cut back the vines to 


three buds, but one of which is to grow into a shoot. ( 


Plow old vineyards, and use the hoe near the vines. 
Layers may be made from last year’s wood. 


out cuttings of grapes. All cuttings should be par- 


tially shaded, or they will not take root with cer- ( 


tainty. This is particularly true with the grape. 


Grapes, two years from the cuttings, should now be ¢ 


transplanted in place, 


<< 
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Grapes that have become weak with age may be 
renewed by laying down a branch some feet 
) just under the surface, and then cut back, so that 


soil. 


5 
¢ 
one good eye only be left at the surface of the 
4 


sLACKBERRIES.—Set new vines early ; leave no 
old cane; the growth should be all from the buds 
near the root. Six feet apart, each way, is a good 
distance, if they are kept within bounds by 
pinching. 





.asPBERRIES.—Set from four to six feet apart, 
according to the size of the variety. 

In planting raspberries, they should be cut down 
nearly to the ground when planted. If you leave 
the canes long enough to bear, it will probably be 
the only crop you will ever get from them. Never 
expect anything to bear the year after transplanting. 


Opp Jors.—If not already done, give your trees 
a good washing, with a suds made from carbolic or 
whale-oil soap. 

Now is a good time to take out borers. 
oiled paper round the stem at the collar of the tree, 
to keep them out for the rest of the season. 


Wrap 


Prosine may still be done where vegetation is 
dormant. Cover the wounds with grafting wax. 

Wurrewasuine the stems of erchard trees has a 
very beneficial effect in clearing away old bark and 
destroying the eggs of innumerable insects. The 
white color is bad; throw in a little soot or some 
other matter to make it brown. 


— 


HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


USED to find it troublesome to always have 
i good yeast, and every housekeeper knows that 
without it she feels bankrupt. 
“soured,” and rectifying its acidity by soda has 


If kept too long it 


ot, with me, proved as successful as prime, active 
yeast, before it has passed through any chemical 
changes, and I tried making dry yeast. This is 
made as ordinary yeast, and after it is light, adding 
orn-meal until it is stiff enough to be taken out 
pon the paste or “ moulding ”-board, and by the 
and shaped into rolls three inches in diameter, 
land cut off into cakes half an inch thick. They are 
hen spread to dry upon some flat surface; great 
are being observed that they do not become heated 
enough to destroy the carbonic acid, or the life of ‘ 
he yeast as familiarly known. They should be 
oroughly dried, to render powerless fermentation, 
and prevent mould. It is quite a task to observe 
all these conditions, and to be able at last to 
put it well dried and not heated, in the yeast-bag ; 
but when the point is gained, and you have 
hung it up in a dry place, you have yeast with no 





— 


¢ further trouble for three months—or longer, if 


strong enough of hops—with nothing to do but 
soak a cake and a half for two loaves of bread, in 
enough lukewarm water to dissolve them, and with 
this important advantage gained, that it is pre- 
served from chemical change, with this exception, 
that it loses a portion of its strength after being 
kept several months, and more should be used fora 
baking. 


~—vtej0e— 


HARD AND SOFT WATER. 





“7 OUMANS,” in his “ Household Science,” re- 

y marks that water employed for making 
infusions, should be soft, as for tea, coffee, soups, 
or in whatever process we desire to extruct the 
quality of the article boiled, and transfer it to the 
liquid in which it is boiled, and also adds, that 
boiling water for a length of time removes a por- 
tion of its hardness, and therefore recommends 
boiling hard water before using it, as every minute 
which it boils diminishes the hardness. On the 


{ contrary, it is stated that soft water employed in 
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cooking green peas, renders them nearly insipid, 
by extracting too readily their nutritive properties ; 
also, onions; theJatter being improved by cooking 
in salted water, the salt hardening the water and 
preventing the flavor of the article cooked from 
escaping; from which we draw the inference that 


\ 


articles of firm texture, as dried beans, tough ‘ 


meats, etc., should be cooked in soft water, while 
those which are tender should be boiled in hard 
water, to prevent, as much as possible, their prop- 
erties from escaping. 

—_—-09400——. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 





De.icate Cake.—The whites of six eggs beaten 
to a light froth, one half cup of sugar, one half cup 
of butter, beaten together to a cream. Add one 
half cup of sweet milk, one half teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, one fourth teaspoonful of saleratus, 
two and one half cups of flour. 

Berwick Spongg-CakeE. 
and whites together—two minutes. Add three cups 
of sugar, beat five minutes, two cups of flour with 
two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, beat two min- 
utes. One cup of cold water, with one teaspoonful 
of saleratus dissolved in it, beat one minute. Lem- 





Beat six eggs—yelks ,; 


ons, salt, two more cups of flour, beat two minutes. > 
’ ? 


Breakrast on TEA-CAkE.—Two oggs, one table- ‘ 


spoonful of butter, one of sugar, one cup of milk, 
two and one half cups of flour, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar and one of saleratus. 
warm, with butter. 

Mrs. M’s Dovennuts.—Three eggs, one cup of 
sugar, one half cup of milk, a small piece of but- 
ter, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and one 
half teaspoonful of saleratus. 


Eat while 
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HOME MAGAZINE. 
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Frencu Loar-Caxe.—One pound of sugar, half 
pound of butter, one pound of flour, eight eggs, ono 
cup of cream, grating and juice of one lemon, cream 
of tartar, and soda. Beat the butter very light, 
then stir in the cream, after which beat in quarter of 
the flour. Whisk the eggs and add by degrees. 
Then the remainder of the flour, alternating with 
lemon. Add the soda. Moderate oven. 


Cocoanut Caxx.—One pound sugay, half pound 
butter, half pound flour, six eggs. Beat the sugar 
and butter to a cream, add yelks of egg, then the 
whites and the flour. Grate a cocoanut and add 
after the other ingredients are in, saving, if desired, 
a handful for the frosting. Flavor with bitter al- 
mond or rose. 


J uMBLES.—One pound of flour, half pound sugar, 
half pound butter, two eggs, cinnamon and rose- 
water. 


Pian Lemon Pre 
one of water, a tablespoonful of flour, and one egg. 
Baked with two crusts. 


One lemon, a little butter 
the yelk of one egg 
Thicken the 


Frostep Lemon Pre.- 
two tablespoonfuls of milk, 
mixed together and baked in a crust. 
white with sugar, spread i 


it in the oven to brown a little. 

To MAKE TWO QUARTS oF JELLY.—Take one 
packet of gelatine marked 1s, dissolve it in one pint 
of clear cold water, and let it stand one hour. Thez 
add to it the grated rind of one lemon and the 
juice of three. One nutmeg grated, and one and s 
half pounds of sugar. Add to the mixture 3 pinta 


of boiling water; stir it all together ten minutes, 


5 and strain through a flannel bag. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Gotp awp Name. By Marie Sophie Schwarts. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish. By Selma Borg and Marie 
A. Brown. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Bmrs anp Epvcation. By Marie Sophie Schwartz. 
Translated from the Swedish. By Selma Borg and 
Marie A. Brown. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Madame Schwartz is one of the most popular, 
and, judging from the long list of her novels an- 


nounced as in course of translation, most prolific of 


Swedish writers of fiction. Of the two volumes 
whose titles are given above, the first named is a 


story, the principal scene of which is laid in Sweden, ‘ 


and which possesses, in addition to whatever attrac- 
tions may belong to it in virtue of its author's 
artistic abilities, the interest of comparative novelty 
in ite delineations of life and character. “ Birth 
and Educations” opens in Paris, during the early 
days of the great Revolution, and presents us with 
many graphic and powerful pictures of that stormy 


LPPLP POS 


\ 


and eventful period. 


t over the pie, and place 


In this story we are mor | 


than once reminded of a German contemporary o/ ' 


the Swedish author—Madame Miihlbach. Madame 
Schwartz, however, has more depth and solidity 
than are to be found in the but recently famous 


yet now almost forgotten, German novelist, and her i 


popularity with American readers, while it may be | 


of slower growth, will, we imagine, be much mor | 


lasting. For sale in Philadelphia by Turner & Co. 
and J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Tse Tore Masters. A Musical Series for Young Peo 


ple. By Charles Barnard, Author of “Mozart and 
Mendelssohn,” “Handel and Hadyn,” etc. Illus 
trated. Bach and Beethoven. Boston: Les & Shep 
ard. 


Though designed to serve in the musical educa- 
tion of the young, these delightful little volumes 
will be found of interest to older readers, whose 
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musical tastes have been developed even in a 
moderate degree. They not only present in an 
attractive manner the more prominent incidents in 
the lives of the great masters of music, and deline- 
ate in a few sharp touches the salient points of 
their characters, but they also describe with pleas- 
ing vivacity, and in a lucid yet poetie style, the 
more striking features which distinguish their com- 
positions. The present volume gives a description 
of the performance of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
which, though not without some blemishes, is so 


vivid that one can almost hear the music. For sale 
in Philadelphia by Turner & Co. 
Tas Youne Piowerrns or tat Norra-West. By Dr. C. H. 


Pearson, Author of “The Cabin on the Prairie,” etc. 

Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

A book full of thrilling adventures, and present- 
ing lively pictures of the varied phases of pioneer 
life. The scene is laid in Minnesota, a State whose 
pioneer history is one of especial yet mournful 
interest. Boys who love hunting stories, and 
stories about Indians, will be delighted with this 
book, which is the fifth, and, we believe, the last of 
the “ Frontier Series.” 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Karare Stories. By Miss A. M. Douglas. Three vol- 
umes, Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

We have here, in a neat box, three cleverly writ- 
ten and charming little stories for the juvenile 
members of the home circle. They are severally 
entitled, “ Kathie’s Three Wishes,” “ Kathie’s Aunt 
Ruth,” and “ Kathie’s Summer at Cedarwood.” For 
sale in Philadelphia by Turner & Co. 


Perers’s Mrtopgzon ScHoot. 

599 Broadway. 

This is a well-arranged book of elementary in- 
struction, designed fpr those who, with the aid of a 
master, may wish to acquire a knowledge of music, 
and the ability to perform the popular airs of the 
day, to play an accompaniment to a song, and to 
execute with sufficient skill the generality of the 
plain psalm and hymn tunes found in singing- 
books for congregational use. The contents com- 
prise, in addition to the exercises and scales, a 
variety of very prettily arranged instrumental 
pieces of easy performance, and a selection of 
popular songs and time-honored psalm and hymn 
tunes. Sent to any address, post paid, for $1.50. 


Tas New Yorx Onsenven Year-Boox and ALMANAC FOR 

1871. New York: Sidney E. Morse, Jr., @ Co. 

This is a valuable work of two hundred pages, 
prepared at an expense of $15,000, which forms an 
extensive encylopadia of statistical information, 
both religieus and secular. It contains a directory 
of the ministers of the principal denominations of 
the United States, statistics of Christian churches, 
and records of church work, and a large amount of 
information with regard to civil and commercial 
matters that will be found of great use. A very 
rare book—the first Directory of New York—a 


New York: J. L. Peters, ‘ 


For sale in Philadelphia | 
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copy of which, four years ago, brought $100 at 
public auction, is reprinted entire in this work. 
For sale in Philadelphia by Porter & Coates. Price 
$1.00. All subscribers to the New York Observer, 
paying a year’s subscription in advance, will re- 
ceive @ copy gratuitously. 


Pusiic Lapeer ALMANAC FoR 1871. Philadelphia: Geo. 
W. Childs 
This almanac, containing much that will interest 
Philadelphians, is published and distributed gratu- 
itously to all subscribers to the Ledger. 


Ittustratep Temperance ALpnanet. New York: J. XN. 

Stearns, 172 William Street. Price 25 cents. 

This is an illustrated pamphlet, containing the 
A BC of Temperance, with appropriate Rhymes, by 
Edward Carswell, which makes an exceedingly 
interesting and effective temperance lecture for 
Children. Each letter is accompanied with a beau- 
tiful illustration, and is printed in colors, making 
it one of the most amusing and instructive temper- 
ance documents ever issued for children. 


An Illustrated Temperance Poem. By 
Edward Carswell. New York: ZL WN. Stearns, 172 
William Street. Price 15 cents. 

The National Temperance Society has just pub- 
lished an illustrated pamphlet of twenty-four pages, 
entitled “John Swig,” giving a deseription of his 
“ Bee-Hive Inn.” It has eight characteristic en- 
gravings, and is printed on fine tinted paper, mak- 
ing a most attractive and useful temperance docu- 


ment. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


We have received from W. W. Whitney, Toledo, 
Ohio, the following pieces of new music: 


“Oriole Polka.” By Frank M. Davis. Thirty 
cents. 
“When You were Seventeen, Nellie.” Song and 


Forty cents. 
Words and 


By Frank Howard. 
“Are You Coming, Love, To-night ?” 
Music by Frank Howard. Forty cents, 

“JI Feel I’m Growing Auld, Gude Wife.” A 
Scotch Ballad. Words by James Linen; music by 
C. F. Shattuck. Forty cents. 

“ Hearth and Home.” Song and Chorus. Words 
and music by Frank Howard. 

We are also indebted to the same publishers for 
a set of their “Silvery Echoes,” a series of twelve 
beautiful waltzes, polkas, mazurkas, and marches, 
written in an easy and pleasing style, forthe wants 
of young people. By Frank M. Davis. Their 
titles are: Sylvan Waltz, Put-in-Bay Polka, Rural 
Schottisch, Blue-Eyed Daisy Polka, Charming Ma- 
surka, Croquet Schottisch, Sparkling Gem Waltz, 
Pacific Grand March, Irving Quickstep, Oriole 
Polka, Signet March, and Victorine Schottisch. 
Thirty cents each. 


Chorus. 














EDITORS’ 


GAIL HAMILTON’S TALK ABOUT 
WOMEN. 

Gail Hamilton is writing up, in the columns of 
the /ndependent, her views of the woman question. 
She is occasionally pretty severe upon women, but 
we fear no more so than they deserve. 
ng of the unreliability of women in a busi- 


mpear 


ness point of view, (Gail! Gail! will you make no 


exceptions? Yourself and the writer of this arti- 
cle, for instance,) she says: 
“The ignorance, the inexactness, the untrust 


worthiness, the unbusiness-like ways of women are 
appalling when you look at them from a commer- 
cial point of Men are as bad as they can 
is sometimes tempted to say; but appar- 

ey cannot be so bad as women in these re- 
epect Long ages of experience have, at least, 
educated them into a consciousness of the difference 
yes and no; but women have yet to learn 
that they are not one and the same word. The 
carpenter promises to finish your new porch by a 
time. He rune weeks behindhand; and 
when, at length, the porch is finished, the rain 


view. 





weeps in at every seam and pours in atevery joint, 
Bu has the grace to be ashamed. He knows 
that it is poor work and tardy work, and he takes 
care to bring in his bill when you are not at 
hom 

But women look you blandly in the face and 
arenot ashamed. They seem to lack a moral sense, 


4 mental preception, or whatever the faculty is 

W h makes one capable of contracting an en- 
gagement. They do not comprehend its nature. 
It has for them no more binding force than a rope 
of sand. They break it with a serene unconscious- 
ut anything is broken, or that there 


ns was 
anything to break. I do not refer now to the fe 


male portion of our foreign population. No one 
expects to find there a scrupulous adherence to 
truth. But the Anglo-Saxon race is, I believe, 

nsidered to be beyond all other races truthful; 


and when a well-dressed and respectable American 
’ an who knows how to read and write, and 
gs to the church, and goes to the sewing- 
society, and changes her gown in the afternoon 
promises to go east, and calmly turns 


wr e ‘ 
it st and walks west, and does not see that there 
uny discrepancy, does not tear her hair or send 
her confession to the church, you say at once 
that here is missionary ground.” 
[bere is undoubted truth in the following para- 
graph, truth which every woman, whether she is 


valiantly clamoring for her rights or merely try- 
ing to earn a liying, should constantly bear in 
mind 

“Granting and affirming that woman ought to 
live outside of the laws of trade, itis none the less 
true that,if she puts herself or is brought by socicty 
within the scope of those laws, she must conform 
to them. Granting and asserting that woman 
ought not to do man’s work, it is none the less true 
that, if she does it, she must do it in man’s way, 
or suffer the consequences. The products of her 
toil, the value of her labor must be brought into 
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en 


direct comparison with those of man, and be judged 
solely by their worth, not by the weakness sur- 
mounted in the doing.” 

In an article headed “What Women really 
Want,” she is led to exclaim: 

“T am amazed, I am indignant to hear this out- 
cry for a wider sphere and greater opportunities 
e is already a thousand 
, and her op} ortunities 
in she has ever attempted 


for woman, while her eph 
times wider than she 
a thousand-fold great 








to measure. Every sphere under the sun is open 
to her but the do-not g sph Every imagina- 


ble opportunity is offered her exeept the opporta- 
nity to sow tares and reap wheat. The cry for 
work, the clamor for a career, are the cry and 
clamor of weakness trong eyes see work, and 
strong hands do it, and say nothing about it. She 
who rl equal to @ caree entere upc n a career, and 
there fa no flourish of ¢ Be sure she who 
complains of obstacles ie not the victim of obsta- 


pets, 


cles.” 
The italicization is our own. Twenty years ago 
this would not be true as itis now. But pio- 


neers have been over a t every inch of ground, 


and there is literally n bstacle to prevent an am 
entering upon any 


feels herself called, 


bitious and persevering womar 
career Or vocation tow! h she 


or ability. 


y for all women 


but positive want of ene 
Now is the golden op; 
who desire “career They can be lawyers, doc- 
tors, clergymen, or orators; and if they achieve 
will be set down as some- 





even moderate suc 
thing extraordi: 
will be heralded through the public press from the 
Atlantic coast to the sh It is 
not at all unlikely that their reputations will cross 


aT | their 


names and fames 
res of the Pacific. 
the water, and help encourage our somewhat con- 


rs to similar exertions. But 
hemselves that this favora- 


servative English s 





women must Db 
ere will be a reaction, 
when, it being d vered that mediocre female 
talent is really no more remarkable than mediocre 
male talent, they will be judged as severely as they 
now are leniently. This time, when the pendulam 
of public opinion shall swing clear to the other ex- 
which will try women’s 


ble time will end J 


treme, will be the me 
They can only } 
calling to their aid their courage and pride of 
sex. Then they must not 
ate achievements, but must do theirvery best; when 


souls, pe to pass through it by 


be satisfied with moder 


they may hope to win and maintain an equal place 
with and exact judgment from men. It is only after 
these two phases of public opinion—the present 


e—shall have passed, that women 
] impartially, not as woman 


and the one to cor 
will be judged fairly a 
with man—as a weaker with a stronger—but as 
lividual, standing on merits 


individual with i: 
alone, 
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EDITORS’ D 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 

The Woman's Journal, published at Boston, has 
just passed through a successful year, and began 
its second volume in an enlarged form, It is edited 
by Mary A. Livermore, with Julia Ward Howe, 
Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, and T. W. Hig- 
ginson as associate editors. In addition to this tal- 
ented corps of writers, Celia Burleigh is a regular 
contributor, and we see such names as Frances D. 
Gage and Miriam M. Cole in its columns, Celia 
Burleigh recently contributed a series of articles 
entitled “ People Worth Knowing,” which were ex- 
eeedingly interesting, and which we hope will be 
continued during the coming year. The Woman's 
Journal is published at $2.50 per annum. 

We make the following extracts from Mrs. Cole’s 
letter, in which is illustrated how the unjust laws 
concerning married women can sometimes be turned 
to the disadvantage of the other sex: 

“ Judge Diekey, of Chillicothe, one of the ablest 
men on the bench, we met, who is not identified 
with the woman’s rights movement, and whose wife 
bitterly opposes it, and yet he has he = us greatly 
of late. The case just tried before him is a rare 
This itis: A man died, leaving a large farm. 
His will gave the power to an executor to sell it 
whenever his widow should wish to dispose of it. 
She died and he sold it, and gave the money to the 
six married daughters. They, in turn, sued the 
purchaser for the land. *How do you suppose I 
decided the case ?’ asked the judge. 

“*There was but one way to decide it,’ 
reply; ‘a fool can see that those women had no 
right to both money and land,’ 

“*T gave them the land,’ said the judge, with 
em phasia. 

“« And the money too ?” 

“* And the money too,’ with renewed emphasis. 
‘For, you see,’ continued the judge, ‘the principle 
involved is this: ia a wonentity, 
aud being such ia incapable of fraud. A similar 
ease was decided in the same manner by a Massa 
chusetts court. A married representing 


one 


was the 


A married woman 


woman, 








herself unmarried at the time, sold her farm and 
received the money; then she confesred to being 
married, sued him for her land and gained the suit. 


Men ought to be bitten,’ said the judge, ‘if they 
will allow femme covert a place in their statutes!’ 

“Said a cynical bachelor, ‘Don’t you think the 
eases you have cited rather hard on the women? 
Don't you think it shows them up as unscrupulous 
and deceitful persons 7’ 

“ We grant that those women lacked a substratum 
of honesty and truthfulness, but they stood on a 
par with the law.” 

a 
GOVERNOR CLAFLIN, OF MASS., AND 
THE WOMAN QUESTION. 

Governor Claflin, of Massachusetts, in his recent 
message to the legislature of that state, refers to 
the injustices done women by statute and common 
law, and recommends that the consideration of the 
legislature be directed toward these subjects. He 
Bays : 

“With regard, then, to the abstract right, it is 
difficult to see why one sex only should exercise the 
privilege of voting, and there certainly are many 
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strong considerations why those now excluded 
should be permitted to share in public affairs. 
Whatever « lusions, however, we may reach on 
this point, there can be no question that great ir 


justice is done to women by many eristing laws, 
and it is our duty to relieve the statute-books of 
those relios of barbaric ¢ I allude particularly 








to those laws affecting the rights of property.” 


The governor proceeds to point out various laws 
which bear heavily upon women—laws which, with 
various modifications rendering them either more 
lenient or more severe upon women, are still to be 
found on the statute books of every state in the 
Union. He goes on to say: 

“There are laws, also, affecting the rights of 
woman in regard to children, which bear severely 
upon her in the tenderest relations. The courts 
have often shielded her, of late years, in these mat- 
ters, realizing, doubtless, that precedent and the 
usual strict interpretation of laws often bring great 
injustice to many worthy and suffering mothers, 
and lasting injury to children. All such injastioe 
and hardship should be eliminated from our laws, 
and this is peculiarly your function. The laws of 
a State ought to express the sentiments and opin- 
ions of the people, but our statutes now fail to do 
this in many particulars deeply affecting the rights 
of woman.” 

16 legislature of Massachusetts responds to 

If the legislat fM husett ponds to the 
appeal of its liberal-minded and progressive gov- 
ernor, in the spirit which he desires, that State will 
soon present a model to her sisters. 

That there 


is justice and reason in what Gover- 


nor Claflin says, especially in the existing laws re- 


lating te the rights of women to their children, was 
exemplified in that State during the past year, when, 
by order of a judge, a child was literally torn from 
its mother’s arms, and borne crying away from the 


court-room, at the instance of a person who held a 
guardianship over it jointly with its mother, and who 
claimed (and obtained the support of the court to 


that claim) that the mother, by contracting a sec- 
ond marriage, had forfeited her right of guardian- 


ship. 


“THE RETURN OF THE RUNAWAY.” 
The 


fine painting by J. Clark, an English artist, who 


cartoon which we give this month is from a 


has achieved considerable success as a delineator of 


home scenes. The Art Journal says of it: 


“ His ‘Return of the Runaway,’ exhibited at the 
sritish Institution in 1862, is undoubtedly one of 
the best works Mr. Clark has painted When 


} 


English boys leave their homes clandestinely, it is 








generally to get to sea; and often one or to voy- 
ages curb their wandering spirits. But this ‘run- 


away’ has evidently been absent for years, and has 
grown into manhood, so that when he again seeks 
the parental roof he is as a stranger to the old 
folk: the expression of doubt on the father’s face, 
as the seaman declares his relationship, is capitally 
rendered, while the mother fixes her eyes on him 
with a kind of half-recognition, as if to trace out 
some line or mark that would set all uncertainty at 
rest. The picture, like all Mr. Clark does, is very 
carefully painted in all its details.” 
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ALBERT BARNES AND TEMPERANCE. 
The late Rev, Albert Barnes was a life-long ad- 

of Temperance. 

s face as steel against the manufacture and sale 


ntoxicating drinks, and in his later years he ( 


id: 


“T have maintained publicly the same principles « 
I have defended the cause of temper- | 


ver since, 
nee in every way in my power. I bave advocated 
1¢ principle of total abstinence from all that can 
itoxicate; I have vindicated the use of ‘the 
ledge ;’ I have argued against those laws which 
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» be an evil; I have exhorted the Church to set an 
example of total abstinence; I have endeavored to 
show that the manufacture and sale of ardent 
spirits for drinking purposes can be reconciled 
neither with the principles of sound morality nor 
religion; I have defended the propriety of a law 
which would wholly prohibit the sale of alcoholic 


drinks except for purposes of medicine and manu- | 


factures. I have endeavored to show you, that as 
you would not suffer a powder manufactory to be 
set up in Washington Square, as you would not 
allow a cargo of damaged hides to-be landed at 
your wharves, as you would not permit a vessel 
from an infected region to come into port, so the 
true and the safe principle would be to exclude and 
prohibit forever that which spreads woe, poverty, 
disease, crime, pollution, and death—that a com- 
munity is bound to protect itself, and that no class 
of men, for private gain,can have a right to scatter 
death and ruin around the land.” 


Though dead, he yet speaketh, and we send his 


voice, in utterance of these impressive words, to ‘ 


our tens of thousands of readers. 
Ae 
INDIANA DIVORCES. 

Govenor Baker, of Indiana, in his recent mes- 
sage, refers to the subject of divorces. He calls 
the laws as they now stand upon the statute book 
of that State a reproach to the civilization of the 
age. He recommends that the laws be so amended 
that divorces cannot be obtained without real and 
sufficient cause, and that there shall be changes in 
the practice of divoree cases which will render 
fraudulent divorces impossible. 

on 
OUR FASHIONS. 

One of our Western correspondents writes us: 

“A young lady whose life is devoted to the be- 
nevolent institution of dress, as well as to other 
things, recently said that Mr. Arthur's Home 
Macazine furnished better patterns than any 
other lady’s book with which she was acquainted.” 

somdsligignedins 
OUR LITERARY MAGAZINES. 

A comparison of The Atlantic, Lippincott’s Mag- 
avine, The Galaxy, and Seribner’e Monthly, with 
English Magazines of the same class, is highly fa- 
vorable to the former, Our magazines, in all the 
elements of freshness, interest, progress of thought, 
and variety of topics discussed, are getting far in 
advance of their English cotemporaries. We notice 
the fact with pride and pleasure. 


In early manhood, he set | 


yntemplate the licensing of that which is admitted 


; gnawings within ; 


HOME MAGAZINE. 


SOCIAL INFLUENCE. 

The indifference of most young women to the 
cause of intemperance, is deeply to be regretted, 
If they would set their faces as steel against social 
drinking, discountenance the visits and discourage 
all friendly intimacy with those who use liquor, 
they would save thousands and thousands of young 
men from a fearful vice, and thousands and thov- 


’ gands of their own sex from tbe wretched fate of 
. drunkards’ wives. 


But, so far from this being the rule, it is, alas! 
almost the exception. In social parties, where 
wine is served, you see young women, with scarcely 
an exception, drinking with young men, and giving 
their smiling countenances to the most dangerous 
form of all self-indulgence. 

And who suffers most in the end for all this’ 
Woman herself. On her bead falls the sorrow and 
the suffering. As society now is, every generation 
grows its harvest of drunkards, and women rea; 
the sad fruits of that harvest in broken hearts and 
premature graves. 


— 
DYSPEPSIA. 
Our people are martyrs to this disease more than 


It takes many forms, but is occasioned 
One of 


any other. 
in nearly all cases by bad eating habits. 
the forms of dyspepsia is expressed in the words, 
“Eating does me no good.” 

Dr. Hall, in his recent book entitled, “‘ Health by 
Good Living,” explains the trouble, and gives the By 
remedy. Hoe says: , 

“This arises from the fact that, although there 
is a plenty of food in the stomach, there is no power 
to get nourishment out of it; but nourishment is the 
thing which is wanted, the system feels itself almost 

rishing for want of it, and cries in louder and 
— tones, just like a hungry baby. This is the 
false appetite of the ayepeptie, and is one of his 
chief tormentors. He is always hungry, alway: 
craving, yet never satisfied. He gets so hungry 
sometimes, about an hour before the regular 
meals, that he feels as if it was impossible 
to wait till that interminable time of an hour should 
pass along. Just at this point almost all dyspeptic 
will eat, and thus aggravate the disease, and make 7 
it more incurable; they eat a little ‘to stay the 
stomach,’ as they express it, to quiet the painful 
but by so doing they only in 
crease the burden, for before this can be digested 7 
the regular meal comes on, the digestion of the 
‘snack’ is arrested, and is kept thereby so long in 
the stomach that it decomposes, sours, aggravate: 
all the symptoms, and aids to perpetuate the dis- 


>) ease, 


In the case above, it is more nutriment that 
the system is crying for, rather than more food; 
and nutriment must be given by taking more exer- 
cise rather than more food, for exercise prepares 


> more gastric juice. 


“The severe gnawing in dyspepsia, experienced 
before the regular hour for eating arrives, should 
be heroically resisted; for to eat a little to appear 
it, is but to parley with your worst enemy, to aid in 
fixing the malady so deep into the constitution 35 
to defy all human means of extirpation.” 
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EDITORS DEPARTMENT. 


A RECORD OF WOMAN’S WORK. 
Acircular from the Pennsylvania Freedman’s 


Relief Association, gives many interesting facts in 


regard to the schools for colored people, which it ( 


has established at the south, and which are mostly 
in the hands of female teachers. During the school 
year, ending July, 1870, the Pennsylvania branch 
of this association were able to maintain one hun- 
dred and fifteen teachers, who had about six thou- 
sand freed people under instruction. Very little 
clothing or other aid was sent to them. The col- 
ored people have assumed a larger share in the 
support of their schools than heretofore. In many 
instances they have built good school-houses, and 
the establishment of a church has been frequently 
the outgrowth of a school. 

In the circular above referred to, an appeal is 
made for aid in the work of paying teachers. It 
says: “ Almost every day brings entreating letters, 


praying with touching earnestness that former ‘ 


schools may be resumed, or new ones planted; 
promising, in many cases, that the freed people 
will pay two-thirds of all expenses. The thirst for 
education seems unabated. It is with grief that 
this association refuses aid to any of these people, 
and feeling that it may lay just claim to public 
confidence for its past record, it appeals for aid to 
maintain and enlarge its work.” 

We copy from the circular a few extracts from 
letters written by teachers, which cannot fail to in- 
terest our readers, both North and South. It will 
be seen that this self-denying work is chiefly in the 
hands of women : 

“The fruits of the work begin to show on the 
Sea Islands, as will be seen from the following ex- 
tract from Miss Towne’s letter, in which she states 
she is supplying the main land with teachers from 
her normal class : 

“*¢ At present, one of our normal class—a young 
man—is teaching the primary department. I told 
him you had authorized me to employ him at a 
salary of ten dollars a month, which he considers 
enough for the present. I saw him on the first day 


of his teaching: he was hearing a class in reading, , 


and keeping a school of sixty-five in very good 
order. 

“Miss Landon has given up all hope of an as- 
sistant from the State—indeed, I believe she prefers 
the assistant from our normal class. He, however, 
has an appointment under the State at a salary of 
thirty dollars a month, and by my advice has ac- 
cepted it. I think he will not be obliged to leave 
for some weeks to go to his new school on the main 
land, and by that time Miss Landon can probably 
take all the pupils. A new school opened near hers 
has already taken from her such pupils as must 
oross the creek to attend her school. Should she 
#ill require an assistant, we could send another 
pupil from the Normal class. ; 

“*Shall Mrs, Strong continue throughout the 
term, or stop at the end of February? The school 
is very large now, and many children are waiting 
for admission. I think she will gladly stay, if you 
permit it. 
funds were low) she should teach but half a term. 
Please give our warmest thanks and best respects 


You know it was proposed that (as the | 
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to the friends who still care for us and the poor of 
this region.’ 

“ Miss Hancock writes from Mt. Pleasant, near 
Charleston, 8. C., December 24, 1870: 
“*Don’t give up your schools where you have 


( influential teachers, for there never was a mission- 
. ary labor so good in its results. The growing intel- 


ligence of these children fills me with the deepest 
gratitude that I have been permitted the charge of 
one, through the liberality of persons having real 
sympathy for these people. For I think with truth 
we may say, the schools this yeur are supported by 
those persons thoroughly acquainted with the wants 
and needs of the freed people.’ 


“ Miss Baldwin writes from one of our most in- 
teresting schools, at Dr. Tucker’s plantation, near 
Okolon, Miss.: 

“* We find that the people are not quite through 
with their cotton-picking, and we have enjoyed 
seeing them for thefirst time in the “ cotton patch.” 
The children were at work when they first heard 
we were going to return, and “ Uncle Jacob” says 
it “ lifted them right up” to hear it. 

“We could not have received a more hearty 
welcome from old and young; and I hope and ex- 
pect to accomplish more than I did last year. Dr. 
Tucker seems gratified that we wished to return, 
and in every way tries to make it pleasant for us. 

“*T am enjoying the work more than ever before, 
and this I feel every year. Teaching the Freed- 
men will be one of the bright spots of my life, I am 
sure; and I more and more believe that work for 
Jesus brings happiness anywhere.’ 


“ Miss Lewis, from Portsmouth, Va., writes: 
“*¢ Our school has paid, during the two months, 


$87.71. Mrs, Scott (an assistant teacher), is sup- 
porting a daughter in the Hampton Normal School. 
She expects her to make an efficient teacher by and 
by. By giving the mother employment, we help 
educate a coming teacher. After all, there is a 
leaven of progress among the people. I hope your 
sending me down here may be the means of drift- 
ing Ambrose’s (an assistant teacher) life into a 
channel where he may be of real service to his peo- 
ple. He was without means, and obliged to go to 
work. He said there seemed to be no opening but 
to learn the trade of a cigar-maker. I hope to 
rouse his ambition, so that he will not be satisfied 


) until he has made something of himself. His merit 


lies in his thoroughly good character, and this 
without the restraint of a‘church relationship. He 
is a regular attender upon church, and a teacher 
in the Sabbath school, but not a professor.’ 


“From Okolona, Miss., Miss Chamberlin writes: 

“* Contrary to our expectations, we are having a 
large day schoo] this month—larger than through 
December. We have reduced our price of admis- 
sion somewhat, as we are teaching only one session 
this month (from four to five hours); but I think 
we will raise more money than we did in Decem- 
ber. We found it very hard, last month, to teach 
two full sessions and a night school. My impres- 
sion is, that the public schools of Okolona will 
commence soon after the beginning of the new 


” 


year, 


Mr. Roserr R. Corson, 711 Sansom street, Phila- 
delphia, is the Corresponding Secretary of the 


? Association. 
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OUR MUSICAL EXCHANGES. 

From the large number of periodicals, devoted 
to music and musical matters, which we are pleased 
to find upon our exchange list, we should infer 
that the people of this country are eminently a 
musical people. The annual improvement and 
enlargement of these excellently conducted maga- 
zines and papers, indicating as they do an increase 
in their subscription list, serves to show, moreover, 
that this love for music is constantly augmenting. 
For the information of such of our readers as may 
wish a good musical weekly or monthly, we give 

this number of the Home Mageaziye a partial ° 
st of our musical exchanges, all of which we take 
sure in recommending: 

Peters’ Musicat Moytaiy.—Published by J. 
L. Peters, 599 Broadway, New York. Terms, $3.00 
$1.50 for six months. This gives during 
the year, 216 pages of vocal 
which if bought separately, in sheets from 
the same plates, will cost $60. 


a year 


and instrumental 


music, 


Tue Sone Messencer Montaty.—Published by 
Root & Cady, Chicago, Illinois. Literary and 
sical. Terms, $1.00a year. Twelve copies, one 
year, $10.00. 
Tue AmAtevr.—A repository of music, litera- 
Published monthly by Lee & Wal- 
Philadelphia. Terms, 
$5.00; 12 copies, $9.00. 


Single numbers, 10 cents. 


ture, and art. 
922 Chestnut Street, 
six copies, 
10 cents. 
Benaam’s Musica, Revirw.—A monthly jour- 
and literature. Published by 
Indiana. Terms, 
00; twelve copies, 


ker, 
$1.00 a year; 


Dingle numbers, 


pal of music, art, 
Bent Bros., Indianapolis, 
$1.00 per year; six copies, $5 
$9.00. Single numbers, 10 cents. 

Tar Fo.1o.—A journal of music, art, and litera- 
ture. Published by White, Smith & Perry, 298 
and 300 Washington Street, Boston. Edited by 
the popular song writer and composer, Dexter 
Terms, $1.00 a year; single numbers, 10 


1am, 


Smith. 
cents. 
Tae Sirver Toncve anp Oncanists’ Reper- 
tory.—A monthly miscellany. The music in this 
publication is arranged for the parlor organ. The 
only periodical of its kind, we believe, in the coun- 
try. Price, 50 cents a year; single copies, 5 cents. 
Published by E. P. Needham & Son, New York. 


Loowrs’ Muscat Jourwau.—This is a monthly, 
devoted to the interests of the musical profession, 
Masonic fraternity and Odd Fellowship. Published 
by C. M. Loomis, New Haven, Conn. Terms, 
$1.00 a year; six copies, $6.00 ; twelve copies, $8.00. 
Ten cents a number. 

Wuiryey’s Musica, Guest.—A monthly musi- 
ea] journal, containing sketches and biographies of 
noted musicians, complete records of the various 
musica] events in this country and Europe, to- 
gether with new and popular music, Published 
by W. W. Whitney, No. 111 Summit Street, Toledo, 


MAGAZINE. 


HOME 


a a a a naan 


ft ten copies, $8.00 ; twenty copies, $15. Ten cent 

{ @ number. 

§  Brawarp’s Musica Wortp.—A literary and 

) musical monthly. Published by 8. Brainard ¢ 
Bons, Cleveland, Obio. Terms, $1.00 a year; sin. 
gle numbers, 10 cent 
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TAKE NOTICE. 

Remirrances.—Send post-office order or a draft 
on Philade “ _ New York, or Boston. If you can 
not get a P. O. order or draft, then, if the sum be 
, five dollars or upward, have your letter registered 
at the post-office. 

If you send a draft, see that it is drawn or en- 
dorsed to order of T. 8. Arthur & Sons. 

Always give name of your town, county, 
state. 

Wher you want a magazine changed from one 
office to another, be sure to say to what post-office 


and 


it goes at the time you write. 

When money is sent for any other publication 
than our own, we pay it over to the publisher, and 
there our responsibility ends. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number 
of the year. 

Let the 
signature be written 7 

In making up aclub, the subscribers may be si 
different post flices. 

Canada subscribers must send twelve cents in 
addition to subscription, for postage. 

Postag “Tue Lapy’s Homme MaGazine” i 

’ twelve cents a year, payable at the office where the 


names of the subseribers and your own 


l uinly. 


e on 


magazine is received. 

In sending a club in which our different mage 
zines are included, be careful to write each list of 
names by itself. This will make our entry of the 
names the different subscription books easier 
and prevent many mistakes. 

Before writing us a letter of inquiry, examine 
the above and see if the question you wish to ask 


in 


is not answered. 
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OUR PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS. 


These are all expressly engraved for us at a large 
cost, and afford a rare opportunity to those whe 
love good pictures to obtain them at less than one 
fifth the price at which the foreign copies are sold. 

For 1871, all who make up clubs will have the 
choice of four premium plates, viz: 

Tour Wrearta or lMMORTELLES, 

Toe ANGEL or Peace, 

Bep-Time, 

Rice’s Larner axp Five Stee. Porrrarr or f. 
8. Arnruur. 

One of which, as may be desired, will be sent # 
And every # bscriber 


the getter-up of each club. 
to “Tue Hows Macaztne” will be entitled @ 


) 


Ohio, Terms, $1.00 a year; six copies, $5.00; ) order one or all of them at a dollar each 


4 





